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Today, there are “safe’’cars, lux 
ury cars, performance cars, practical 
cars — a car for every niche, it seems, 
anda niche for every cal 

Except at Saab 
where we've al 
ways built cars 
to fit not niches 
but needs 
the needs 
of human 
beings un 
willing to 
settle for 
something 
one or more dimensions short ot a 
complete car. And the newest Saab 
V ividly illustrates the point. 


INTRODUCING THE SAAB 9000S. 


Powered by the largest engine 


Saab ever built, the 9000S is a tru 
European sports sedan,one capable o 
running all day at triple-digit, test 
track speed 
Yet that ngine 
achieves stirring 
respon not at 
the nse ol 
etti cy, but 
because of It 
A com 
uter-driven 
ngine man- 
igement 
s patented 
ensures 
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system — aided by Saa 
Direct Ignition Sy 

that combustion occurs at the opti 
mum moment for both performance 
and efficiency. And its emission 
control system reduces exhaust pol 


Price subvect 4 . ans “a, & 


lutants beyond EPA requirements. 

The result is a performance 
car uncompromised by the need to 
be environmentally responsible. 

THE ONLY 
LARGE EUROPEAN IMPORT. 

The Saab 9000S will come as a 
pleasant surprise to those for whom 
cramped conditions are part of the 
price you pay for sporty cars. 

Its interior, according to Motor 
Trend, is “cavernous.” In fact, it is 
the only European import to meet 
EPA specifications as a “Large” car 

But in the 9000S, the intelligent 
management of space extends well 
beyond the Passenger compartment 

Fold down the rear seat, and you 
create a station-wagon-like 56.5cu.ft 
of cargo space, enough to fit a six-toot 
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WEST SAAB. IT'S THE 
SPIRIT OF COMPROMISE. 


the 9000S excels. Frontandrearcrum- one automotive editor called “a sym 
ple zones absorb the force of impact, phony on wheels...super-quick 
impressively refined, exceptionally 





sofa. Giving you a sports sedan that 


can become a wagon at will, but with- 
out the performance * cushioning the steel safety cage. 
penalties wagons rance claim The driver’s-side air bag spacious, very comfy and flawlessly 
sometimes impose. and supplemental constructed.” 
: restraint systems cra- In short, a car, not a compromise. 
And a “symphony” with a lower 


dle the passengers. 
The result is 
vividly demonstrated 


price of admission than the thinner 


melodies offered elsewhere? 
It also offers daily performances 


THE SAFEST CAR 
IN ITS CLASS. 
In the 9000S, 
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system and spir- 
ited new engine 
are considered to 


latest study ranks 9000- 
be safety compo- Series Saabs the safest 
a cars in their class. Safer than 


nents. All are de- 
Volvo or Mercedes-Benz. 
WE DON’T MAKE COMPROMISES. 
WE MAKE SAABS. 
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signed to give the driver the 
poise and prowess to avoid accidents SYMPHONIES VS. 
THINNER MELODIES. 


in the first place. 
But when the unavoidable occurs, Overall, the Saab 9000S is what 
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THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


COVER: In the Pacific 
Northwest’s ancient 
forests, an epic 
confrontation between 
ecology and economy 
With thousands of jobs and whole 
communities at stake, the timber 
industry asks how the U.S. can 
afford to save the northern spotted 
owl and the forest it inhabits. 
Environmentalists, fearful the rich 
legacy of old growth will vanish, 
wonder how we can afford not to. 


NATION: Washington has 
better things to do than 
posture about Old Glory 
A Supreme Court ruling upholding flag 
burning ignites a political fire storm. 
But while the President and Congress 
wrap themselves in the flag, a host of 
serious problems is being ignored. 

> An exclusive interview with 
antiapartheid leader Nelson Mandela, 
who arrives in the U.S. this week. 
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WORLD: Allah wins 
at the ballot box 

A fundamentalist victory 
alarms the Arab world. 

> Israel vs. the U.S.: Who ya 
gonna call?» In the Balkans 
the game is different, but the 
players are still pretty much 
the same. 
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INTERVIEW: The 
unification 
Chancellor 

An ebullient Helmut Kohl 
reflects on Germany's 
history, Europe’s future and 
how America fits in. 


36 





BUSINESS: An 
S&L tycoon faces a 
38-count rap 

The Government indicts 
Texan Don Dixon for his part 
ina $1.3 billion thrift failure. 
But how many other cases 
will the U.S, prosecute? 

> A children’s crusade 
against McDonald’s 
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RELIGION: 
Excommunicating 
politicians? 

Cardinal O'Connor raises a 
new ruckus over penalizing 
pro-choice Catholics. 

> America’s biggest 
Protestant group opts for 
Fundamentalism. 


52 





SPORT: 
Nolan Ryan 
Just when he was 
supposed to be over the 
hill, the fireballing 
pitcher for the Texas 
Rangers chalks upa 
record sixth no- 
hitter— at the tender 
age of 43 
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IDEAS: Will 
computers ever 
really think? 

A best-selling book by 
Oxford physicist Roger 
Penrose says the laws of 
nature forbid it—and that 
riles artificial-intelligence 
researchers no end. 





74 





TRAVEL: Eastern 
Europe offers a 
peek into the past 
Gypsy wagons rolling down 
a main road, plows pulled by 
oxen, and other 
Bruegelesque scenes lend 
charm to Romania, Hungary 
and the rest of the East bloc 
But be prepared for 
inconveniences and 
overcrowding. 
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agazines, like most businesses, must 

keep track of the march of technol- 
ogy. New kinds of machines are constantly 
being invented, and TIME must determine 
what and when to buy. In making those de- 
cisions, we ask not only how the new equip- 
ment will make journalists’ work easier 
and more efficient but also how it will visi- 
| bly improve the magazine delivered to our 
readers. 

Computers have been part of our lives 
here for more than two decades. But the 
machines represented different genera- 
tions and were not always able, as comput- 
er lingo puts it, to talk to one another. In 
1987 editorial operations director Gérard 
| C. Leliévre decided that it was time for all 
our machines to speak the same language. 
He set out to combine all stages of creating 
an issue of TiME—from words, design and 
pictures to print—into a seamless elec- 
tronic process. Leli¢vre was interested in 
more than scoring a technological breakthrough. “Computers 
give editors more flexibility and more control,” he says. “This 
edge provides the reader with a better-looking magazine with 
more late-breaking news.” 

Leli¢vre and technology manager Eileen Bradley began 
searching for the machines that could do the job. For 18 months, 








Leliévre and Bradley with antiques 


It provides time for 
creativity 
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From the Publisher 


> they and editorial systems assistant Alejan- 
® dro Arce visited computer manufacturers 
2 from Boston to San Francisco and evaluat- 
ed their wares. Arce’s experience as an art- 
ist who also practiced his trade on a com- 
puter was the key to selecting the programs 
capable of achieving Leliévre’s vision of 
TIME’s technological future. In the end the 
team decided on a combination of Apple 
Macintosh and Scitex computers. Since 
February, when the new system went into 
operation, TIME has been the only maga- 
zine of its size to be entirely produced elec- 
tronically. Until the presses around the 
world start running each week, no paper is 
required to assemble the pages of Time for 
printing. 

“The beauty of it,” says Bradley, “is 
that the new system provides time for cre- 
ativity in reacting to the news. Editors can 
preview new layouts, pictures or covers in 
minutes instead of hours. Even if we switch 
cover stories only hours before the printing deadline, the maga- 
zine still reaches the readers on schedule.” That is the real payoff 


on our investment. 





THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE™ 


he Lifestyle Resource gives you the facts necessary to make an informed purchase. Your satisfaction is our primary concern. If your 
purchase doesn’t meet your expectations, return it in original condition within 30-days for prompt refund 


THE BEST CORDLESS PHONE JUST GOT BETTER 


hen a leading consumer magazine rated the FF-1700 Cordless Phone tops for range and 
quality amongst 21 brands and models in 1988, Southwestern Bell didn’t rest on its cordless 
laurels. Instead, it went back to the drawing board and came up with something even better! The 
FF-1725 Freedom Phone breaks the “mediocre sound” barrier of cordless phones, combining the 
outstanding speech quality and convenience features of its predecessor with amazingly clean, 
crisp sound within a range of 1000 feet. The base unit serves as a freestanding speakerphone with 
its own dialpad, you get two phones in one. Take or make calls around your home — even next 
door! Plus an 18-number memory, intercom, paging, auto-redial, hold button and 10-channel 
selection. Personalized security code protects line from outside access. 
Free manufacturer's 5-yr. service plan. $179.95 #2131. 
ant even more freedom? The latest answer from Southwestern Bell is 
Wite FA-1525 Telephone Answering Machine. Features dual-cassette 
operation for quality recording. Pick up any household extension and 
auto-disconnect feature interrupts outgoing message and resets tape. 
Beeper or beeperless remote operation, so you'll never miss an impor- 
tant call. Plus two-way record for conversations, call screening, 
household memo function and voice-activated record. Soft-touch keys 
are designed for easy operation. $129.95 #2141. 
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Reading 


worth 
Writing 
TOr 


If you're looking for some 
good reading, you've just 
found it. The free Consumer 
Information Catalog. 


The Catalog lists about 
200 federal publications, 
many of them free. They 
can help you eat right, 
manage your money, 
stay healthy, plan your 
child’s education, learn 
about federal benefits 
and more. 


So sharpen your pencil. 
Write for the free 
Consumer Information 
Catalog. And get reading 
worth writing for. 


— 
Co 


Consumer Information Center 
Department RW 
Pueblo, Colorado 81009 
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Announcing a world-class value 


in midsize sedans at a very special price. 
The V6 Sonata GLS by Hyundai. 





$12,934" 


The $12,934 V6 Sonata GLS, equipped with air 
conditioning and stereo, tops every midsize sedan in its 
class for value. It has a full array of features including: 


Ata time when your money seems to be buying 
less and less, the V6 Sonata GLS is an enormous 
value. At just $12,934 it packs optional air condi- 





# 30-liter, V6 SOHC multi-point fuel- 
injected engine 

® 4-speed electronic automatic trans- 
mission with overdrive 

® Air conditioning 

= 50-watt AM/FM stereo cassette with 
six speakers and power antenna 

® Michelin all-season steel-belted 
radial tires 

® Power steering with tilt column 

= Power door locks 

= Power windows 

® Power dual rearview mirrors 

® Cruise control 

# 36 month/36,000 mile bumper to 
bumper limited warranty with 


no deductible 


*MSRP with listed equipment, less $17 


SEATBE 


700 factory rebate. Price excludes freight, taxes, t 
TS MAKE SENSE. DRINKING AND DRIVING DOESN'T. © 1990 HYUNDAI 


tioning, AM/FM stereo cassette and a host of 
luxurious features in a powerful, refined package 


The value of refined engineering. 


Those who define performance by sheer power 
will be comforted 
to know that the 
V6 Sonata GLS 
has the muscle to 
compete with 
anything in its 
midsize class 

Among its 
import competi- 
tion, this gi 
multi-point : 
electronically 
fuel-injected, 
3,0-liter over- 
head cam 








tle and options not listed. Dealer price may vary 

























engine is the largest standard V6 
on the road. 

Of course, there's more to 
performance than brute force 
So this Sonata is graced 
with front-wheel drive and 
an electronically controlled 
four-speed automatic with 
overdrive that shifts smoothly 
and quietly through every gear. 
This sophisticated automatic 
transmission features an innovative power mode 
for improved performance. 

The driver of a Sonata also benefits from a per- 
fect union between power plant and suspension. 
There are independent MacPherson struts up front, 
independent trailing arm rear suspension, and 
stabilizer bars at both ends to give Sonata superb 
road manners and handling. 


An abundance of comfort and 


features. 


The V6 Sonata GLS comes equipped with an 
abundance of comfort and convenience features. 
All at just $12,934 

Its spacious interior offers ample legroom for 
even the tallest of rear seat occupants, while all five 
passengers can avail themselves of cool, efficient air 
conditioning. And Sonata indulges every musical 
taste with its 50-watt AM/FM stereo cassette that 
plays clean, pure sound through six speakers. 

The roster of amenities continues with power 
windows and power door locks, power steering 
with tilt column, automatic power antenna, power 
dual rearview mirrors, cruise control, six-way 


adjustable driver's seat with lumbar 
support, bronze tinted windows and a 
60/40 split rear seat that folds down 
for greater cargo carrying flexibility 
and easy access to the luggage 
compartment. 


1. Front-wheel drive and MacPherson strut 
independent suspension 


2. Independent trailing arm rear suspension 





Hyundai’ owner protection 
programs are your 
personal guarantee. 


Your satisfaction and 
security are two of Hyundai's 
top priorities. 

Every new Sonata owner 
receives a 36 month/36000 mile 
bumper to bumper limited warranty 
with no deductible. Plus a free 12 month 
membership in our special 24-hour roadside 
assistance program. Please see your Hyundai 
dealer for complete details. 





Its father was a locomotive. 
Its mother was a ship. 





Its no coincidence that a car as durable and 
reliable as the Sonata wears a Hyundai badge. 
Because aside from being one of the world’s fastest- 
growing automakers, Hyundai companies are also 
world-famous for building high-powered locomotives, 
oceangoing ships, trucks, buses, bridges and even 
computers. You'll find 
Hyundai Motor Company 
among the prestigious 
FORTUNE 
International 
500. 










For more information about the $12,934 V6 Sonata 
GLS as well as the dealer nearest you, call toll-free 


1-800-826-CARS. 


HYUNDAI 
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“Gorbachev... appears to be a cool leader pursuing 
the pragmatic middle road.” 


Mikhail Gorbachev may consider him- 
self an “optimist” [THE SUMMIT, June 4] as 
he looks forward to a “new society” for his 
country. But though he is well liked 
abroad, his popularity has hit an alltime 
low at home. What Gorbachev's people 
want most is a rise in their standard of liv- 
ing. Can this optimist be saved from the 
growing pessimism of his own people? 

Irene Mellis 
London 


Bedeviled by the loony left and the ra- 
bid right, the Gorbachev who was revealed 
in your interview appears to be a cool lead- 
er pursuing the pragmatic middle road. 
That is precisely what President Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt did during the Great 
Depression, when he set out to save the po- 
litical system by undertaking the restruc- 
turing of our broken economy. 

Harold Willens 
Los Angeles 


Congratulations on your interview with 
Gorbachev. He is a leader with the mind of 
a genius, a converted democrat who pre- 


| fers to be known as a communist. 








Josef Silberstein 
Hawthorn East, Australia 


American Way of Art 


I am one of many now-not-so-silent 
Americans rallying to the call to arms by 
Robert Hughes in his article on the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts [NATION, 
June 4] and the battle in Congress on reau- 
thorizing and funding the NEA. If a fraction 
of the billions spent on bailing out the sav- 
ings and loan industry were diverted to di- 
verse (and daring) art activities, Americans 
would be a rich and much enriched people. 

Laura B. Mersky 
Cambridge, Mass. 


To see tax dollars spent on sacrilegious 
and pornographic art is a travesty. Many 
Americans believe it would be better to let 
people decide for themselves what art they 
will or will not subsidize. The right kind of 
tax incentives might increase the overall 
amount of support flowing into the arts, 
and it would be directed by individual 
choice rather than the decisions of panels 
appointed by a Government bureaucracy. 

Dana Rohrabacher, U.S. Representative 
42nd District, California 
Washington 








IN THE EYE OF THE STORM 


Harold Willens, Los Angeles 


EXCLUSIVE INTERVIEW 





If the NEA can’t dispense public funds 
wisely, tastefully and intelligently, let it sink. 
William H. McCaughey 

Los Alamitos, Calif. 





Love Is Not Enough 


People make a commitment when they 
adopt a child [Eruics, June 4]. They 
should not be able to return a child just be- 
cause it has a “defect.” If they do, are they 
then able to adopt a more normal child? 
What if that one becomes “defective” after 
a few years? How often can they be al- 
lowed to do this? 

Sharon Kosko 
South River, N.J. 


In my experience as an adoption case- 
worker, the children coming out of our fos- 
ter-care system into adoption require 
adoptive parents whose expectations are 
realistic and whose commitment is endless. 
If love comes along at some point, that’s 
fine, but it sure isn’t enough. 

Barbara Holtan 
Tressler Lutheran Services 
York, Pa. 





No Retirement for Ernie 


I am writing about your article 
[MILESTONES, May 28] on Jim Henson's 
death. Fortunately for the world’s chil- 
dren, their friend Ernie will continue on 
Sesame Street. The Children’s Television 





Workshop has a wonderful library of 
segments, produced over the past 21 
years, featuring Henson’s characters, 
Consistent with past practices, these will 
be combined with new material to pro- | 
duce new seasons of Sesame Street. For | 
the viewer there will be no change. 
David Britt, President and cro 
Children’s Television Workshop | 
New York City 








The Invasion of Venice 


I was appalled to learn of plans to hold 
Expo 2000 in Venice [TRAVEL, May 28]. 
The Piazza San Marco has survived thou- 
sands of pigeons, but how can the beauti- 
ful, fragile city withstand the detritus of 
500,000 tourists a day? Venice would be- 
come the next generation’s Atlantis. 

Howard Young 
Great Dunmow, England 


There is only one Venice. The Italians 
should restore her for her own sake rather 
than through the ruse of Expo 2000. 

Scott Andrew Johnson 
Seattle 
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The Legacy of 
Segregation 


A bellwether city battles a 
hardening color line 


By MICHAEL RILEY 


he grainy black-and-white photo- 

graph, taken 30 years ago, captures the 
fear in David Richmond’s eyes on the day 
he dared to cross the color line. He’s the 
one on the left, the skinny kid in the trench 
coat, standing beside three other young 
black men. That winter day in 1960, those 
four college students broke the segregation 
barrier by taking seats at F.W. Woolworth’s 
downtown lunch counter. The sit-in shook 
the sleepy North Carolina city and ignited a 
nationwide movement to topple Jim 
Crow’s walls. But Richmond says all he felt 
that day was “scared, scared, scared.” 

Today, as he gazes at the Greensboro 
Historical Museum's sit-in exhibit, com- 
plete with four original chrome-and-vinyl 
stools, Richmond is not frightened, But he 
is troubled. All around, Richmond sees an 
enduring legacy of segregation and won- 
ders why things have not improved. “I 
would've hoped that things would’ve been 
better, but they’re not getting any better,” 
he laments. “They're getting worse.” 

Wait a minute. Aren't things much bet- 
ter than they were in 1960? Blacks and 
whites eat together at the same lunch 
counters. They work side by side in offices. 
Black families can buy houses in white 
neighborhoods, They can shop in any store, 
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stay in any hotel, apply for any job, run for 
any political office. Since the sit-ins, the visi- 
ble progress in civil rights has been monu- 
mental. So why is Richmond troubled? 

Because Greensboro, like the rest of 
the nation, finds itself face to face with a 
more intractable form of separation that is 
insidious but not illegal. The laws that 
opened restaurants and rest rooms have 
not changed minds, and that is precisely 
where the color line is drawn these days. 

Greensboro (pop. 195,495), a prosper- 
ous town set on North Carolina’s lush 
Piedmont Plateau, has been a national 
bellwether of race relations. It was not only 
the birthplace of the sit-in movement but 
also the site of one of the most horrifying 
episodes of racial violence since the 1960s. 
In 1979 five Communist Workers Party 
members taking part in a “Death to the 
Klan” rally were gunned down in the street 
by American Nazis and members of the Ku 
Klux Klan. 

The legacies of the two events are still 
entwined. Three decades after the sit-ins, 
some people, black and white, wonder if 
desegregation has failed. Others, of both 
races, contend that integration has always 
been a pipe dream. Still others favor a re- 
turn to separate societies. Observes 
Greensboro school superintendent John 
A. Eberhart, who is white: “The question 








is, are We going Lo Move apart or are we go- 
ing to move together?” 

Signs of separation persist in the city's 
neighborhoods, nightclubs, gazes and 
words. A perspiring black man, nattily 
dressed in suspenders, white shirt and a 
hat, pushes a mower across.a lush lawn just 
yards from the élite, whites-only Greens- 
boro Country Club. Downtown, as profes- 
sionals head home at night from glistening 
glass office buildings, an army of blacks— 
so-called invisible people—arrives to emp- 
ty the trash and vacuum the floors. One 
leading white liberal lapses, unconsciously 
perhaps, into talk about “coloreds” and 
“black boys.” 

Despite these fault lines, some people, 
such as Guilford County Commission 
Chairman Chuck Forrester, think black 
complaints about the divisions of race are 
groundless. “They're taking back more 
from society than they've given,” he says. 
“We could be doing better, but white peo- 
ple nationally should know they are doing 
a hell of a lot. And we shouldn't be afraid 
to ask the black community, “What more 
do you want?’ ” 

The starkest separations plague the 
most intimate areas: home, church and rec- 
reation. Although more black families are 
moving into northwest Greensboro’s nicer 
houses, the area remains overwhelmingly 
white. Beyond the downtown underpass, 
which traditionally marked the other side 
of the tracks, southeast Greensboro re- 
mains almost all black. Several years ago, 
Ron and Betty Crutcher, who are black and 
lived in a mostly white neighborhood, put 
their split-level house on the market to seek 
a less traffic-filled neighborhood for their 
young daughter. The real-estate agent sug- 
gested the Crutchers hide their family pic- 


Despair on King 

Drive; levity ata 
fund-raising ball; 
David Richmond 
looks back at history 
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Laws that 
opened 
restaurants 
have not 
opened 
minds. 
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UNUM. Youre covered by the nation’s 
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UNUM. You benefit from unequalled risk 
management and rehabilitation capabilities. 
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Only Microsoft otlers x 


International signs use graphic 
symbols for immediate communication 
and direction. 

So does Microsoft’ software. 

Regardless of the environment, inter- 
national signs remain consistent. 

So does Microsoft software. 

Ultimately, international signs allow 
you to learn more, see more, and get where 
youre going in a shorter period of time. 


So does Microsoft software. 


AS PERSONAL COMPUTERS 
CONTINUE TO GET MORE POWERFUL, 
WE CONTINUE TO KEEP 
THEM PERSONAL. 


The category of computer software 
continues to grow, in size and complexity, at 
a phenomenal rate. 

So, amidst this constant change, how 
are you supposed to keep pace? 

Well, Microsoft hasn't left you behind. 

Our philosophy is simple. We continue 
to make our software more powerful while 
simultaneously making it easier to use. 

What makes this somewhat contra- 
dictory statement come to life is the graph- 
ical user interface, made possible by 
Microsoft systems software; Windows" for 
MS-DOS; and OS/2: 

Both are graphical environments 
that provide users with easy access to the 
full power of their PCs. 

And, most important to you, 
graphical environments make graphical 
applications possible. 

For instance, in Microsoft Excel, and 
Word for Windows, we supplement com- 

mands and directions with graphical sym- 
bols (called icons) whenever it practical. 

Which, in turn, replace long and 


Customers inside the 50 United State all (800) 541-1261, Department L33. Customers in Canada, call (416) 6 
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cumbersome keystroke sequences with a 
simple point and click of the mouse. 

Secondly, throughout our product 
line, you'll find consistency in our menus, 
icons, even basic commands. Everything 
that can be standardized, is, 
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Overall, the benefits are clear. The 
intuitive graphical look and feel of our prod- 
ucts make them easier for you to learn, use, 
and thus, be more productive. 

In other words, personal software for 
personal computers. 


demarks and Making it all make sense and Windoses are trademarks of Microsoft Corpor 


FOR ONCE, YOU DON’T HAVE TO 
READ THE MANUAL 
TO UNDERSTAND THE DIRECTIONS. 


ItS good to know that Microsoft 
products come with some of the industry's 
best manuals. 

But, in all honesty, you may never 
have the need to open one. 

With Microsofts computer-based 
training and online help, there are no books. 
No phone calls to your brother-in-law, the 
computer expert. Just clear, on-screen 
directions that make Microsoft products 
immediately understandable. 

Its our way of making sure youre 
always heading in the right direction. 


TO BECOME A SOFTWARE CORPORATION 
FOR EVERYONE, WE HAD TO MAKE 
COMPUTER SOFTWARE FOR EVERYONE. 

At Microsoft, we've never limited 
ourselves to just one type of software. 

We create applications, from word 
processors to spreadsheets. Local area net- 
working systems. Even languages that are 


mused by the entire industry. 


Over 50 products, at last count. Each 


4 designed to be more powerful, while at the 
fm same time being simple to use. 


 ydoing less. 


All told, our products are used by 
more people, from single individuals to 
entire corporations, than any other micro- 
computer software company. 

For more information on any of our 
products, call (800) 541-1261, Dept. L33. 

You'll see how little effort it will soon 
take to do more than you ever dreamed 
possible with your personal computer. 


Making it all make sense 
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WHERE WILL HE BE TOMORROW? 


A If HE'S IN THE 
POLICE CAR 





He’s not a bad kid, really. But one night, while 
spraying graffiti on a brick wall, this 12 year-old 
had his first brush with the law. 

Where do you go before things get out of hand? 
He got help at a local Youth Center. They got 
help from the United Way. All because the United 

Way got help from you. 

Your single contribution helps provide therapy 
for a child with a learning disability, rehabilita- 
tion for a cocaine abuser, and a program that 
sends a volunteer to do the shopping for a 79 
year-old woman. 

Or, in this case, a place where a kid can toss a 


basketball around after school. A 
Dad 


place where a basically good kid can 
United Way 


stay that way. 
It brings out the best 
in all of us. 
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American Scene 
tures, implying that white buyers would be 
less likely to purchase a house that had been 
occupied by blacks. They decided not to re- 
move the pictures and after two years sold 
the house themselves to a black family. 
“You have your right to do what you want 
and live where you want to live,” says Betty 
Crutcher, who is excited about an upcom- 
ing move to a more integrated neighbor- 
hood in Cleveland. Meanwhile, their pres- 
ent house, pictures and all, is on the market 
“If we still continue to dwell on where we 
live and who we live next to,” 
“that’s where we're going to remain.” 


she says, 


he divisions carry into church pews 

“The most segregated time is Il a.m 
Sunday morning,” says human-relations 
commission executive director John Shaw 
Most churches, guided by tradition and 
split by culture, are black or white. But Ca- 
thedral of His Glory, a young church whose 
membership is 30% black and 70% white, 
is an exception. Maintaining the mixture 
requires leadership from the top and con- 
stant effort to involve blacks. “We have to 
explain we are prejudiced,” says Pastor C 
Paul Willis. “We are not color-blind. But 
it’s not a prejudice of hate.” 

About 35 years ago, Dr. George Sim- 
kins challenged that prejudice when he 
ventured onto Gillespie Golf Course for a 
historic round of golf, a match that eventu- 
ally opened the course to blacks. Today the 
public course is a mainstay for black golf- 
ers, since no blacks belong to the city’s pri- 
vate country clubs, But no one battles that 
exclusion. “It’s like jumping to the moon,’ 
Simkins explains. “You know you can’t do 
it, SO you never try,” 

Even when it’s not a question of race, 
race is always a question. A school-merger 
debate is raging, with race the stumbling 
block. Guilford County residents, whose 
school system is 81% white, are resisting 
entreaties to merge with Greensboro (51% 
black) and High Point (S0% black) 
schools. Greensboro delayed significant 





desegregation and busing for years, and 
now many parents—black and white 
wonder whether the mixing has worked 


I'm not saying integration was wrong,” 
says Greensboro councilwoman Alma Ad- 
ams, who is black, “but it did cause a lot of 
problems we didn’t think about.” 

In fact, some blacks even contemplate 
a return to neighborhood schools. Hal 
Sieber, executive editor of the Carolina 
Peacemaker, a black newspaper, calls it a 
desire for “equal but separate” communi- 
lies, @ twist on the old doctrine of segrega- 
tion, Sadly, the cycle of division, passed 
from parent to child, endures, as last win 
ter’s tempest at prestigious Page High 
School showed. A student newspaper poll 
on race relations prompted an outcry from 
black students, who complained about in- 
adequate representation on the cheerlead- 
Ing squad and in advanced classes, among 
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FAX1000L 
Affordable Plain Bond Paper Fax 


Ricoh Presents Conclusive Proof That 
All Fax Machines Are Not Created Equal 


There are fax machines. And then there are RICOH fax machines. 
To see the difference, all you need to do is look at the fax. 
Introducing The World’s First Dual Paper Roll Fax 

The world’s first dual paper roll fax is the RICOH FAX105. = 
eS The RICOH FAX105's dual paper rolls allow a 

LO you to receive oversized documents up to 
6 Ay 11-inches wide at full size without shrinkage. 

; Which is great for faxing documents such as 


ledger sheets and computer printouts. And of course the RICOH 
FAX105 comes with lots of other great features. Such as a9 second 







FAX105 
World's First Dual Roll Fax 


transmission rate. A memory upgradable ae 

to 146 pages. And a 133-number autodialer. =~ ~ 

Put It Down On Plain Paper — ye / 
There's nothing like plain paper to make your fax transmissions 


look their best. RICOH’s FAX1000L and FAX1010L combine laser 

printing technology with our revolutionary ‘‘super smoothing” 
to produce images at near 400x400 resolution on plain 

bond paper. What's more, the affordable FAX1000L and FAX1010L 


come with such advanced features as a 114-number — < ; 
p | auto-dialer. A 60-page memory" And an automatic & ae 
¥ | page retransmit. p . FAXD9 
G i Things Come In Small Pack Big Features In A Small Fax 


Ricoh’s broad line includes fax machines for businesses of all 
sizes. The FAX09 brings big features to a small office fax. Like an 
automatic document feeder. Automatic dial. And a 7-page memory. 

Which just goes to prove, no matter what you're looking for 
ina fax machine, it’s a RICOH fax machine you should be looking 
for. To find a RICOH dealer or representative nearest you, dial 
1-800-63-RICOH. 


® Official Worldwide Sponsor of 
ik | G (0) i the 1992 Olympic Games 


Where Imagination Becomes Reality 


For more information, write to: Ricoh Corporation, 5 Dedrick Place, West Caldwell, NJ 07006. Attn: Office a Box 20. 
* 15-page memory on FAXIOI0L 36° USC 380 
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THE U.S.JAPAN MACRO-ECONOMY 


By Frank Gibney 


n 1988, for the first time in history, the total direct 

investments by all countries outside their borders 

exceeded $1 trillion. The U.S. remained by far the 

world’s largest overseas investor, accounting for almost 
one-third of the total. This statistic is only one of many 
documenting the new era of global connections— 
connections by no means wholly economic, There is an 
unprecedented world-wide interchange of people, cultures 
and political ideas, which goes on despite the efforts of 
governments to control or channel the flow. We need to 
look no further than the recent explosion of people's 
rights in Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union to under- 
stand its power. For decades, tribute has been paid to 
modern advances in communications and transport tech- 
nology, with little accompanying awareness of how rapid- 
ly these changes were bringing about the “one world” so 
often advocated by statesmen and civil leaders. From stock 
markets to the fashion industry, no country can any 
longer prevent or even resist inroads from outside its 
borders. 

America should be thankful for this. After all, the “one- 
world” concept is really an American idea. The US. is a 
country of immigrants, traditionally pledged to welcome 
all within its borders and determined to see that its own 
ideals of democracy and free trade are propagated beyond 
them. America forged a new world of interlocking econo- 
mies with the Bretton Woods agreement in 1945, and 
guaranteed with its money and power the chances of 
recovery for a globe suffering from want and war. Politi- 
cally as well as economically, the world recovered under 
the Pax Americana. It was inevitable that countries like 
Germany and Japan become competitors instead of clients 
as they rebuilt their own social and economic strengths. 

Yet for all our talk of progress, this was something 
Americans had not quite bargained for. While other na- 
tional economies were making prodigious strides ahead, 
most Americans—and their corporations, labor unions 
and governments—continued to rest on their laurels. 
Although the world’s chief exponent of capitalism, we for- 
got the lesson of Harvard economist Joseph Schumpeter 
that capitalism thrives through “creative destruction,” or 
the process of new ideas and methods elbowing their way 
past old successes and replacing rooted conceptions. As 
a result, the rise of Japanese post-war capitalism took 
America by surprise. One minute the Japanese were far 


behind. Next minute they seemed to be out in front. 

Both perceptions are exaggerated. The United States is 
still holding its own. It leads the world in productivity, 
and the U.S. market has proved to be the engine of growth 
for the rest of the world’s economies. Only now there are 
others in the game, with our old pupils, the Japanese, the 
most prominent among them. Japanese investment in the 
US. has become a major economic factor, just as Ameri- 
can investment has worked in so many other countries— 
Japan included. 

Americans would do well to take a look at themselves. 
They can hardly complain about “invasions” or foreign- 
ers pushing out American businesses in a country where 
the buying and selling of companies has become a kind 
of high-roller Monopoly game, with greedy shareholders 
and managers destroying our country’s stored-up wealth 
in their scramble to make an extra fast million bucks. It 
is hard to point a finger at the Japanese “buying up” of 
America —were this, in fact, happening— when “buying 
up” is made easy by a complacent government in 
Washington piling up deficits while waiting for the supply- 


LBD AMBASSADOR OF 
{ ) THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
\ fp TOKYO 


In @ little over a year since 1 arrived in Tokyo, I have 
seen the rhetorical temperature of Japan-U.S. relations 
sometimes rise to levels not justified by the underlying 
realities of the relationship. Conflict makes news, and so the 
difficult problems we face understandably get a lot of 
attention. Sut, as most thoughtful observers would acknowledge, 
many things are going right between us. 


Ka 


Although the bilateral trade imbalance has stubbornly 
remained at a level far too high for complacency, the trends 
have been promising. American exports to Japan have increased 
at a healthy clip. Japan's global imports, especially of 
manufactured goods, are up dramatically. Just recently, we have 
settled a number of particularly nettlesome market access issues. 


The Structural Impediments Initiative, an unprecedented 
endeavor, broadened and deepened the way both the United States 
and Japan think about our respective economies and how they 
interact. It has resulted in concrete commitments by both 
nations to structural measures that should promote more orderly 
and efficient adjustment of our respective external imbalances. 


In the GATT and other multilateral economic fora, U.S.-Japan 
partnership is a key to most important achievements. 


Our security relationship remains 4 fundamental anchor of 
stability in the Western Pacific, and we continue to enjoy 
fruitful political cooperation on many, many issues. 


So, I believe that there are plenty of grounds for optimise 
about 0.S.-Japan relations in the 1990s. And with a new 
flowering of free societies and free economies in Europe and 
elsewhere, American and Japanese firms (not to mention the 
Europeans) will be competing and cooperating in new and 


Promising territory. 
a, . 
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Michael H. Armacost 
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JAPAN SETS NEW GOAL 


In a Keynote policy speech to the 
National Diet on March 2, Prime 
Minister Toshiki Kaifu made the 
following remarks: “Japan will 
mobilize its economic strength, tech- 
nological prowess, and experience so 
as to take a positive part in inter- 
national efforts to create a new world 
order.” 

Too ambitious, naive or unrealistic? 
The answer is a definite no from the 
government. Consider the travels of 
its chief. In less than a month after 
taking office, Kaifu flew on a whirl- 
wind tour of the United States, 
Canada and Mexico. At the onset of 
this year, he was off again, this time to 
visit eight countries in Europe, includ- 
ing Hungary and Poland. At each of 
the stops he renewed Japan’s pledge 
to contribute actively to peace and 
prosperity of the world. 

Seldom are these pledges empty. 
One notable case in point is an offer 
of $1.95 billion—in grants, loans, 
trade and investment assistance, and 
technical cooperations—to Poland 
and Hungary. Prime Minister Kaifu 
revealed this sweeping plan for 
assistance for the reform in both 
countries in a wide-ranging discourse 
in West Berlin last January. 

The “Berlin Address” immediately 
attracted keen attention in Western 
Europe from President Francois 
Mitterand of France and, among 
other leaders, Prime Minister Giulio 
Andreotti of Italy. His appeal to 
globalism left a strong, positive impres- 
sion. “The moves toward reform in 
East Europe will affect not only the 
European scene but the basic structure 
of the postwar world order as well,” 
Kaifu said in his speech. “It will have 
a significant impact on the 
stabilization of the Asia-Pacific 
situation.” In May he went on a swing 
through southwest Asia, including 
India, Bangladesh, Pakistan, Sri 
Lanka, and Indonesia. 

apan’s global vision in fact is 
J matched with programs of eco- 

nomic cooperation and partner- 
ship. Of course, such a vision is not 





Prime Minister Toshiki Kaifu delivering a 
Keynote policy speech at the 118th session 
of the Diet. 


without opposition at home from 
those who fear change. Yet this 
approach probably is what in the end 
will win Japan acceptance and 
overcome, through much of the 
world, its growing image as the new 
economic power. 

Small wonder. In March the Japa- 
nese government laid down five basic 
guidelines for the new international 
order that Japan would seek. By 
advocating the new international 
order, it vowed to: 

© Do its share in guaranteeing 
peace and security for the world. 

®@ Respect freedom and 
democracy. 

© Contribute to guarantee world 
prosperity through open market 
economies. 

© Preserve an environment in 
which all people can lead rewarding 
lives. 

@ Enhance stable international 
relations founded upon dialogue and 
cooperation. 

Indeed Japan has long been living 
up to these guidelines. Seldom, if ever, 
has it failed to be represented at any 


of the major international economic 
or environmental conferences. There 
have been, to cite but another 
instance, Japanese observers involved 
too in the United Nations Middle East 
peace-keeping efforts. Japan has been 
a major promoter of the Uruguay 
Round of trade negotiations in 
GATT, and is also enhancing its role 
within the IMF, by increasing its 
quota, thereby becoming the second 
largest participant in the fund together 
with Germany, after the United 
States. 

On the rise has also been what 
dramatically reflects Japan’s emphasis 
on its globalism: its ODA (Official 
Development Assistance) programs. 
For this year, the government in 
Tokyo has earmarked ¥ 1.44 trillion 
(almost $10 billion). “It is Japan’s 
mission to use its economic and 
technological power to contribute to 
the world’s stability and peace,” says a 
government official. 

These figures prove telling when 
compared with Japan’s first foreign 
aid budget in 1954, less than a decade 
after the end of World War II. The 
sum then stood at a mere ¥18 million 
($50,000). That was the year when 
Japan made its debut as a donor 
nation by participating in the 
Colombo Plan. The amount has since 
increased at a striking pace. In 1988, 
Japan was the second largest ODA 
donor behind the U.S. The next year, 
its ODA budget of ¥1.36 trillion 
ranked first in the world. 

Clearly this kind of expansion 
would not have been possible without 
Japan’s remarkable economic resur- 
gence through the postwar years. As a 
matter of fact, the steepest rise in 
Japan’s efforts as an aid donor has 
taken place during the past decade. 
Witness the leap for a 10-year period 
from 1979; it soared from $3.39 billion 
to $9.13 billion, almost a threefold 
jump. 

The help extended from Tokyo 
today includes the Japanese version of 
the Peace Corps—the Japan Overseas 
Cooperation Volunteers (JOCV). 





Since 1965, no less than 9,700 
members have served in 45 countries 
around the world. All this could help 
build the basis for tomorrow’s order 
of the world. 

Central to ensuring a prosperous 
and orderly world are the ties linking 
Japan and the U.S. Once again in the 
words of the top official in Tokyo, the 
alliance with the U.S. “is the foun- 
tainhead for peace and prosperity of 
not only Japan but also the rest of the 
Asia-Pacific regions and ultimately 
the stability of international relations 
on a global scale.” 

o strengthen these relations, 
i the Structural Impediments 
Initiative (SII) talks have been 
undertaken. In trade and economic 
activities between Japan and the U.S., 
SII is of paramount importance. 

The talks are designed to touch off 
“dynamic changes” in the economic 
structures of both countries. The goals 
listed include a drastic revamping of 
Japan’s complicated distribution 
system, pricing mechanisms, business 
practices, land policies, and savings 
and investment patterns. It amounts 
to nothing less than a national task 
for restructuring Japanese economy. 
The purpose: to stimulate American 
exports to Japan and rectify the 
imbalance in payments positions of 
the two countries. 

Sure enough, the fourth round of 
SII talks in April, initially scheduled 
to last two days in Washington, 
stretched to four, and the interim 
report was announced. In the end the 
Japanese side accepted reforms on an 
unprecedented range. All the specific 
measures included in the report, 
Japanese officials said, will create 
better business opportunities for 
foreign corporations and entre- 
preneurs, and accelerate the flow of 
foreign goods into the Japanese 
market. In return, the U.S. side agreed 
to take bold steps for sharpening the 
competitive edge of American 
industries. 

While the Washington round of SII 
talks was under way in April, one of 








minister 
Foreign Affairs in 1983. Currently 
President and Director, The Japan Institute 
of International Affairs. 





Japan’s most respected diplomats de 
cariere, Nobuo Matsunaga who 
headed the Japanese mission in 
Washington for five years until late 
last year, was received by President 
George Bush at the White House. 
Recalls he: “He (President Bush) told 
me that he had been particularly grati- 
fied by progresses chalked up in the 
talks and that he deeply appreciated 
the leadership exercised in this compli- 
cated process by Prime Minister 
Kaifu.” 

Matsunaga says he was “elated” by 
this assessment conveyed to him in 
person by the President because, 
among other reasons, “the outcome of 
the talks is bound to help elevate the 
quality of life in Japan.” 

Japan’s trade surpluses with the 
U.S. have been steadily shrinking. 
Last September, the surpluses stood at 
$4.8 billion. The level dropped to $3.8 
billion six months later. And the 
downward trend, something altogether 
new in the trade pattern between the 
two countries, still continues. Of late 
the U.S. has removed Japan from the 
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“Super 301 List” of countries judged 
to have frustrated imports from 
America. 

Few in Japan are convinced that 
the benefits of the current talks will be 
confined to Japan and the U.S. The 
Japan-U.S. relationship, has reached 
such a stage that its consequences 
must be felt across the face of the 
world. It has in short turned global in 
scale and scope. 

On the basis of insights gained 
during the five years, he observes: 

“It is fair to say that our bilateral 
relationship has bright and positive 
aspects as well as dark and negative 
aspects. It is quite natural that when 
our relations grow closer and closer 
many problems and issues come out 
on the surface. Therefore, my view is 
that we should not be descouraged by 
those negative and dark aspects of our 
relations.” 

“My overall assessment of our 
bilateral relations is that those bright 
and positive aspects of our relations 
exceed by far those dark and negative 
aspects. The relations between our 
two countries are basically sound and 
strong. At the same time we have to 
be very careful about how we deal 
with these negative and dark aspects 
because they are often accompanied 
by strongly emotional arguments and 
feelings, which when they reach a cer- 
tain level will become very difficult to 
manage and control.” 

“I do believe, however, it is the 
responsibility of the leading person- 
ages of both countries...not only in 
the government, the Diet and 
Congress but in all private sectors...to 
focus and concentrate more of our 
attention on those bright and positive 
aspects and try to foster and promote 
cooperative ties of friendship between 
our two countries.” 

“Together Japan and the U.S. 
should contribute to the world’s polit- 
ical stability and economic develop- 
ment. In that task lie the role and 
responsibility of our two countries.” 


-Pan Pacific Associates 
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side injection of capital investment that never comes. 

If we wished to delve into past history, we could find 
numerous instances of how the Japanese kept foreign 
imports out of their own country while pushing their 
exports on the world. But now Japan has largely cleaned 
up its act—and in any case national protectionism or 
unilateral sanctions can no longer work. For throughout 
the 1980s, Japanese and American businessmen have 
created such a profusion of interlocking shareholdings, 
joint production activity and technology-sharing that no 
government can any longer hope to blow a whistle and 
have it heard the length of the playing field. The two 
countries are truly linked in one vast macro-economy. Up 
to now both sides have pretended each can keep its busi- 
ness and work practices separate in the old tradition. This 
is no longer possible. The sweeping nature of Japanese 
and American demands on one another in the Structur- 
al Impediment trade talks demonstrates how closely the 
two economies are now interrelated. 


Given the rapid globalization of the world economy, 
there is no doubt that both countries need to make a con- 
certed effort to redress the one-sidedness of the vast $49 
billion annual trade imbalance between them —although 
this will not be easy, given the admixture of Japanese busi- 
ness aggressiveness with American consumer buying 
habits and government fiscal inefficiency. But, as this sec- 
tion will show, Japanese investment in the United States 
is not the root problem. In fact, this investment has done 
far more to help the U.S. economy than hinder it. Above 
all, it has given American business, long grown slack and 
complacent, some hands-on experience with new ways to 
approach production and marketing—new ways which are 
inevitably driving out the old. It is merely “creative des- 
truction” at work. Schumpeter would be saying, “I told 
you so!” 

Frank Gibney is an internationally-known author, journalist and author- 
ity on Japan. His eight books include Five Gentleman of Japan, Japan: 


The Fragile Superpower, and Miracle by Design: The Real Reasons 
Behind Japan's Economic Success. 


IS JAPANESE INVESTMENT GOOD FOR AMERICA? 


By John Ryan 


“The United States is rapidly becoming a colony of Japan.” Us. Representative Helen Bentley 


ith all the jokes and all the 
rhetoric about Japan buying 

up America, it’s easy to forget 

how little of this country the 
Japanese actually own. Japanese real 
estate purchases in the U.S. have been 
heavily publicized, but only about 2 per- 
cent of America’s commercial real estate 
is Japanese-owned. Japanese investors 
own roughly 1 percent of American cor- 
porations’ stocks and bonds. Japanese- 
owned companies employ just one-third 
of 1 percent of the people working for 
private businesses in the United States. 
Japan isn’t even the single largest for- 





eign investor in the U.S, By the end of 
1989, the Japanese had made a cumula- 
tive total of $66.1 billion in direct invest: 
ments in the United States; British direct 
investments totalled $122.8 billion, near- 
ly twice as much, as of the same date. 
(A “direct” investment gives the investor 
significant control over a business enter- 
prise; a “portfolio” investment provides 
the investor income, but no real control. 
Economists define a purchase of 10 per- 
cent or more of a business as a “direct” 
investment). The British have made $79.2 
billion worth of new direct investments in 
the US. since 1985; the Japanese, $468 


STMENT IN THE UNITED STATES AS OF 12/31/89 
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billion. 

For some Americans, even the current 
low level of Japanese investment in the 
United States is too much. It isn't really 
the amount of Japanese investment here 
that matters, however, but whether this 
investment is good for America. If it 
hurts our economy, there's too much of 
it; if it helps us, we should presumably 
be encouraging more of it. Therefore, 
let's consider the following question: 
“Does Japanese investment in this coun- 
try really benefit Americans?” 


More American Jobs 


American jobs are the most visible 
benefit of Japanese investment in this 
country. Japanese-owned companies now 
employ about 300,000 Americans, mostly 
in manufacturing, and Japan's Ministry of 
International Trade and Industry predicts 
that this number could grow to over a 
million by the year 2000, (That still isn’t 
very many jobs in a nation the size of the 
United States, but each manufacturing 
worker supports at least three additional 
American jobs for parts suppliers and 


providers of services). When Japanese 
firms build factories in the United States, 
products that would have been imported 
from Japan are instead made and sold 
here. In effect, Japanese jobs are export- 
ed to this country instead of Japanese 
products. 

Japanese companies are hiring more 
Americans to manage their U.S. opera- 
tions. For example, half of Toyota U.S.A’s 
general managers are now Americans. 
Tsuneo Tanaka, formerly president of 
Hitachi America, describes the change 
at his company: “When | went there five 
years ago we had only one American 
general manager out of 17 people. But to- 
day we have one American executive vice- 
president, three American general 
managers, and several American deputy 
general managers.” Ricoh Company Presi- 
dent Hiroshi Hamada sees this trend as 
a healthy one. “At first the managers were 
Japanese and the workers were locally- 
recruited people,” he says. “This was not 
a favorable situation. But recently we have 
been localizing at the management level 


as well.” 
ee oe 
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Hiroshi Hamada, President of Ricoh Co, Ltd., 
Japan. 





Fewer Imports, More Exports 


A large fraction of the Japanese 
products sold in the United States are no 
longer imported from Japan, but made in 
America by Americans. 62 percent of 
the Honda automobiles sold in the US. 
are manufactured here. Hiromi Gunji, 
chairman of New Jersey-based Brother 
International Corp., says that “two-thirds 
of our typewriters sold in this country are 
made in this country” Tsuneo Tanaka 
comments on Hitachi's plans: “Today, 
about 30 percent of Hitachi America's 
products [appliances and electronic equip- 
ment] are locally manufactured. But my 
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target is to increase the locally- produced 
component to 55 percent by 1994.” 

In addition to cutting down US. im- 
ports, the Japanese-owned companies in 
this country also help reduce America’s 
trade deficit by making about 8 percent 
of all U.S. exports. While General Motors 
and Ford are the two largest exporters of 
American products, Mitsui & Co. ranks 
third. Japanese firms may have started 
locating factories in the United States to 
reduce the cost of shipping their goods 
here from Japan, but many are now 
manufacturing products so efficiently in 
America that it’s profitable to export them 
to Japan. Honda will ship 12,000 Accords 
from Ohio to Japan in 1990, and ex- 
pects to increase this to 50,000 by 1992. 
Toyota plans to start exporting Kentucky- 
made Camrys to Japan in 1992. 


“Domestic Content” 


A common criticism of the Japanese 
manufacturers operating in the United 
States is that they import many of their 
parts from Japan instead of buying them 
here. For instance, a 1988 study by the 
General Accounting Office found that 
Japanese automakers in the US. pur- 
chased just 38 percent of their parts 
domestically, as opposed to 88 percent 
for American automakers. However, the 
Japanese companies are taking steps to 
increase the “domestic content” of their 
American products; according to Fortune, 
the proportion of American-made materi- 
als in Japanese cars built in the US. is 
expected to average 67 percent by the end 
of 1990. 

The domestic content of other made-in- 
America Japanese products is rising as 
well. Fujitsu America’s goal is to obtain 60 
to 80 percent of the parts needed for its 
electronic products from American com- 
panies. Brother had its own target firmly 
in mind when the company opened its 
Bartlett, Tennessee typewriter factory. “If 
we couldn't have achieved 50 percent 
[domestic content], we wouldn't have built 
our Bartlett plant,” says Hiromi Gunji. 
Today, he continues, “we know that goal 
is reachable.” 


Gi for U.S. Businesses 


Roughly half the Japanese investment 
in the United States isn't direct ownership 
of businesses, but “portfolio” investments 
in stocks and bonds. Japan is thus a 
major source of the capital used by Ameri- 


can companies to modernize and expand 
their operations. Japanese investors also 
purchased nearly one-quarter of the long- 
term bonds sold by the Federal govern- 
ment in 1988. Whether or not reducing 
Americans’ taxes during the 1980's was a 
good idea, the fact is that Japanese lend- 
ing to the U.S. government helped make 
it possible. 

The U.S. government's reliance on funds 
from Japan worries some Americans. 
Doesn't this give the Japanese the ability 
to influence our economic policies (our 
trade policy, for instance) by simply 
threatening to stop buying U.S. Treasury 
bonds? “These remarks are ridiculous,” 
replies Kozo Nogami, general manager of 
Nippon Life's international investment 
division, in The New York Times, “It 
would be suicide because we would end 
up losing so much money.” Allen Sinai, 
chief economist for The Boston Company, 
explains: “You have to remember that if 
the Japanese did that, and US. interest 
rates went up, bond prices and our stock 
market would go down. The Japanese, 
because they're a lender with a lot of dol- 
lar assets, would take big losses.” Even 
if the Japanese government wanted to 
threaten the American government, 
there's no reason to think that individu- 
al Japanese investors would be willing to 
take major losses to cooperate. 


@Porate Philanthropy 


Japan's tax laws have inhibited Japanese 
corporate philanthropy in the United 
States. Until recently, Japanese companies 
only got tax deductions for contributions 
in foreign countries when those contribu- 
tions helped explain Japanese culture, (Ex- 
change programs, museum exhibits and 
Japanese gardens qualified.) However, 
Sadahei (Sam) Kusumoto, president of 
Minolta Corp. and other executives lobbied 
Japan's Ministry of Finance to change this 
policy, and their efforts finally sueceeded 
this year. The Japanese government has 
now agreed to grant firms a tax deduction 
for their donations to hospitals, schools 
and other charitable causes in foreign 
countries. 

The change in Japan's tax code will un- 
doubtedly encourage Japanese companies 
to make amends for their initial lack of 


John Ryan, an economist, is the author of 
Pacific Basin 1988, a handbook of economic, 
social and political information about the 
nations of the Pacific region. 
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generosity in the United States, but some 
firms haven't waited. Keishi Toda, the cur- 
rent president of Hitachi America, says 
that “Hitachi America’s policy is to spend 
1.5 percent of pre-tax profit on commu- 
nity activities.” In Tarrytown, Hitachi 
donates college scholarships, sponsors a 
teacher-exchange program with Japan, 
supports a homework helpline for high 
school students, and gives funds to a 
student-organized Community Action 
Committee. Minolta donates equipment to 
New Jersey hospitals and schools, and 
sponsors local music festivals. Other 
Japanese companies have taken a more 
international approach to corporate giving; 
Ricoh and Brother, for example, both help 
support the Olympic Games. 


hen Tsuneo Tanaka returned to 
Tokyo after five years in the 
United States, he faced quite a 


culture shock. As president of 


Hitachi America, he had been based in 
Tarrytown, New York, about an hour's 
drive from Manhattan. This rural area on 
the Hudson River is almost as peaceful 
today as it was two centuries ago when 
it was the setting for Washington Irving's 
The Legend of Sleepy Hollow. 

“| was completely confused and upset,” 


muses Tanaka, who now heads all of 


Hitachi's overseas operations. “There were 
too many people and too many cars.” His 
reaction is increasingly common. While 
US. assignments were once dreaded by 





Tsuneo Tanaka, Board Director & Group 
Executive of International Operations Group, 
Hitachi Ltd. Japan. 
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bbe Final Analysis 


Despite a few areas of controversy, 
Japanese investment in this country clear- 
ly does benefit Americans. The Japanese 
and other foreigners invest in the United 
States not because they want to destroy 
or control us, but for a diametrically 
opposite reason: because our healthy 
economy and skilled labor force make it 
profitable for them to do business here. 
At the same time, their investments 
benefit us by directly and indirectly creat- 
ing jobs, by putting new capital into 
existing businesses, and by introducing 
new technologies into this country. The 
challenge facing the United States is not 
how to shut off the flow of foreign funds 


TING TO EACH 


By Steve Barth 


Japanese executives as a fatal career move, 
a recent Los Angeles Times survey found 
quite a few Japanese managers reluctant 
to go home at all. To borrow a term from 
Hiroshi Hamada, president of Ricoh 
Company, Ltd., the parent company of 
Ricoh Corp. in the U.S., they have become 
localized.” 

Hamada uses “localization” to describe 
the process of developing and building 
a local operation that is viewed as com- 
pletely national and domestic in scope. In 
his six-step method, employment, produc- 
tion technology, marketing, research and 
development, management. and _ finally 
ownership fall under the control of the 
local company as it becomes increasing- 
ly independent of its parent in Japan. 
Along the way, the executives originally 
sent from Japan find that their own 
management styles become more “local- 
ized” as well. “Our management is a 
mixture of Japanese thinking and local 
ideas,’ Hamada explains. “This is not a 
Japanese, but an international style of 
management.” 


ors for Japanese Managers 


Hiromi Gunji, chairman of Brother 
International U.S.A., transferred to the 
company’s Somerset, New Jersey head- 
quarters five years ago. “I had read a lot 


Steve Barth 
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into this country, but how to utilize the 
benefits of foreign investment here to our 
best advantage. 





New President Toda of Hitachi America, which 
has pioneered corporate citizenship among 
Japanese companies. 


HER 


of books in Japanese about management 
in America and listened to a lot of advice 
from Americans,” he remembers. “I tried 





Brother International U.S.A. Chairman Gunji 
learned that “being himself” was the best 


management style. 


to become accustomed to the American 
style of management. But after six 
months | realized it wasn't going to work 
for me. 1 could not change my nature, so 
I changed my attitude instead and decid- 
ed to be myself instead of pretending to 
be somebody I'm not.” 

Gunji initiated monthly “understanding 
meetings” at which top executives explain 
the rationale behind their policies to 
managers, who in turn discuss the infor- 
mation with the people in their depart- 
ments. And since 1986, Brother has 


practiced full disclosure of its financial 
information to all employees. “Now we 
have both top-down and bottom-up com- 
munication,’ Gunji says. 

Reconciling American and Japanese 
culture almost seems like child’s play 
compared to the challenges that Koichi 
Endo, president of Ricoh Electronics, Inc., 
Ricoh’s manufacturing subsidiary in the 
US., faces at the company’s Santa Ana 
complex. Among the 26 different nation- 
alities represented in the workforce are 
Mexicans, Vietnamese, Lebanese, Chileans, 
Czechs, Canadians, Cambodians and 
Indians. 





Ricoh Electronics President Endo discusses 
quality contro! methods with his staff. 

“We have so many different nationalities 
working in our plants that it is in the 
company’s best interest to encourage the 
sharing and understanding of each other's 
heritage and cultural background,” Endo 
says. While there was friction between the 
different ethnic groups at the start, “once 
they established common goals, they 
could work with each other as a team,” 
he continues, This is working out very 
well as evidenced by the success of the 
company’s annual celebration of the Viet- 


namese New Year and the publication of 


a multilingual newsletter. 


G@®olementary, Not Competitive 


Kokusai Denshin Denwa (Japan's Inter- 
national Telephone and Telegraph) and 
two others have established the world’s 
first unique American “localized” compa- 
ny, Telehouse. Last year, KDD's interna- 
tional subsidiary opened a state-of-the-art 
computer facility on Staten Island, New 
York. Rather than compete with existing 
industries, the company chose to identi- 
fy a growing need and provide a service 
to fill it. Companies can save sums run- 
ning into the millions by leasing space 
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Telehouse International President (and KDD 
Managing Director) Fukata oversees operations 
at their Staten Island, New York center —the 
first of its kind anywhere in the world. 


from Telehouse rather than constructing 
their own specialized computer facilities. 

‘Japanese companies in the U.S. should 
be complementary to American compa- 
nies,” explains Telehouse president Dr. 
Yasuo Fukata. “Our business is unique 
in the world, so we don't compete with 
existing American businesses; we're a 
partner with them. We are in both the 
computer business and the telecommuni- 
cations business. ATT is one of our share- 
holders, and we have close relationships 
with MCI and Sprint. Our clients can 
choose any American carrier they wish. 
And this building supports IBM, DEC 
and any other kind of computer. Neutral- 
ity is our ultimate power” 


Myths About the Japanese 


Just as Japanese executives in this 
country have had to struggle with their 
preconceptions about the proper way to 
run their businesses, American business- 
people are sometimes handicapped by our 
own myths about doing business with 
the Japanese. Steven Clemons, executive 


director of the Japan-America Society of 


Southern California, gives an example: 
“One of the greatest non-tariff barriers 
that American businessmen impose on 
themselves are those ‘Doing Business in 
Japan’ seminars. They learn how to bow 
and pass meishi (business cards) and ex- 
pect that they now have a secret code on 
how to do business with the Japanese.” By 
paying so much attention to the formali- 
ties, Clemons believes, Americans often 


fail to concentrate on the substance of 


what they're trying to accomplish in 
negotiations with prospective Japanese 
business partners, 

Richard Mark, director of finance for 
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Watt Industries, one of California's largest 
residential developers, completely ignored 
the advice dispensed at the seminars, Yet 
he convinced the Industrial Bank of 
Japan to invest in its first residential de- 
velopment project anywhere in the world, 
including Japan. He accomplished this 
without meishi or any special knowledge 
of Japanese business practices—he sim- 
ply “cold called” Japan's major financial 
institutions and explained his ideas. 

“Up to a year ago, I had no experience 
with Japanese companies,’ Mark explains. 
“But I found out that the stereotypes 
didn't apply. I treated the Japanese the 
same as I wanted to be treated. Despite 
cultural differences, people are people.’ 
Many of Mark's business relationships later 
turned into personal friendships. “I found 
I had more in common with many of the 
Japanese people | was doing business with 
than I did with my neighbors down the 
street.” 


Don't Have to Become 
Other” 


As these examples have shown, Ameri- 
cans and Japanese working together are 
discovering that they both need to change 
some of their ideas about how to do bus- 
iness with each other. However, this 
doesn't mean that the Japanese are in- 
evitably becoming “Americanized,” or that 
Americans must become more “Japanese” 
in order to prosper. Rather, both coun- 
tries’ ways of doing things have strengths 
and weaknesses, and American and 
Japanese businesspeople alike must adapt 
in order to make their relationships as 
successful —and mutually profitable—as 
possible. 

Toyota U.S.A. President Fujio Cho recent- 
ly put his thoughts on this subject well. 
“Merging our cultural differences and 
management systems into one corporate 
culture will take a long time. It will prob- 
ably become something very different 
from either one of us.” he says. Then he 
continues: “But maybe we shouldn't real!v 
have to see things come together. Maybe 
we could go ‘hand in hand’ without merg- 
ing. I've often thought that Japanese and 
Americans can be good partners, but that 
we don't have to become each other” 


Steve Barth is a journalist and photographer 
who specializes in cultural, business and tech- 
nology issues. He formerly edited the financial 
journal Buyouts & Acquisitions, and has taught 
and studied in Japan. 
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EARTHSHAKING DEVELOPMENTS. 


JUST ANOTHER DAY’S WORK AT KDD 


64 hat does KDD mean to a major 
Wi: investment bank active in 
the Japanese market? At our firm, 


we absolutely must have a stable network of 
high-speed telecommunications. When the San 
Francisco earthquake hit last year and com- 
munications with the U.S. were in chaos, our firm 
and our customers could have been more than 
just inconvenienced. KDD took instant action to 
find alternate overseas circuits. They saved the 
day —and a lot more.” 

In his hour of need, Robert Bush, who manages 
his company’s high-technology telecom system 
in Tokyo, turned for help to KDD (international 
telecommunications company of Japan), Because 
he and thousands of other 
that a quick call to Japan's first and largest pro- 
vider of overseas telecommunications will get 
what Bush describes as a “relentless search for 
solutions” by the people at KDD. 


firms know 


TELECOM TIDAL WAVE 

Warding off disaster is just part of the challenge 
of keeping global lines of communication open 
and expanding. The number of overseas phone 
calls handled by KDD has grown by over a thou- 
sand percent during the past decade. In 1989 
alone, the company processed more than 317 mil- 
lion calls—from offices and homes, car phones 
and public telephones. From remote African out 
posts and ships on the high seas. And often from 
computer to computer. 

The explosion in cross-border communications 
means users must increase their reach and still cut 
costs. That calls for major technological break- 
throughs and something even more important: 
new services that get the most out of them. 

KDD is redrawing our world with new accom- 
plishments in both. It has developed and laid a 
$600 million trans-Pacific optical-fiber cable, 
jointly with American project-partner AT&T. This 
strand, which can carry almost ten times more 
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telephone circuits than the highest-capacity cable 
of the old type, entered service last year. Tied into 
a similar cable across the Atlantic, it is now a digital 
bridge for computers, faxes, video-conference 
images and common phone calls spanning Asia, 
the South Pacific, Canada, the U.S. and Europe. 
KDD is now at work laying a second digital cable. 

And what about the service? Just ask Robert 
Bush. His firm’s Tokyo office is an example of 
how global corporations are themselves expand- 
ing with the new communications of the 1990s. 
“The amount of data we alone send and receive 
is mind-boggling,” says Bush, whose job it is to 
know which carrier can best serve his firm's 
interests. “Because of things like earthquakes, we 
have to provide as much diversity in our voice 
and data network as possible. On a day-to-day 
basis we use satellite circuits, terrestrial routes, 
and the new Pacific Ocean cable. We must adopt 
new technologies as they become available, and 
KDD has helped us stay at the forefront of those 
developments.” 
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EVERYBODY WINS 

Whether it’s stretching cable across ocean 
floors or routing messages through soaring satel- 
lites, global telecommunications is, like politics, 
the art of the possible. No single organization 
can afford the staggering cost of building and 
maintaining the world-connecting networks. In 
an age of trade frictions and national realign- 
ments, it is encouraging that 30 communications 
carriers in 15 countries pulled together to lay 
the first optical-fiber cable. The next one will 
involve an even greater number of participating 
countries. 

Cooperation, then, is the first step in commu- 
nications. At KDD, it is an ongoing process of 
reaching out. As early as 1957, KDD began support- 
ing a training program in Japan for telecommuni- 
cations professionals from advancing countries. 
Thirty-three years later, they're still coming. 
Today, according to Yozo Kohno, head of the 
firm's Office of International Cooperation, KDD 
regularly holds six training programs, includ- 
ing “International Telecommunication Services” 
and “Satellite Communication Engineering.” 

In 1989 KDD accepted 85 participants from 47 
countries for training. “They're teaching us the 
very latest technology,” says guest student and 
engineer Rowland Mhlanga of the Zimbabwe 
Posts and Telecommunications Corporation. “And 
I like their business-like stance. Because it’s very 
important for my country to build not just a sys- 
tem that works, but one that’s efficient and cost- 
effective.” 

Mhlanga especially values the overview of 
all technologies that KDD teaches him. “When 
you're buying a system,” he says, “you need to 
know what's out there.” 

KDD also sends its own specialists t) countries 
that need them, offering help in such areas as 
satellite communications and international tel- 
ephone exchange systems. But the flow of people 
doesn’t stop there. Each year employee exchanges 
are carried out between Japan and 10 other 
countries under a technical cooperation plan. 

KDD’s high technical and maintenance stand- 
ards attract requests from a variety of countries 
for consulting by KDD experts. The company is 
now under contract, for example, to consult on 
the Basic Communications Project in the Comoro 





Islands and also on a major Telephone Exchange 
Facilities Expansion Project in Myanmar (formerly 
Burma.) Other consulting is being done in Indo- 
nesia and the Philippines. 


TWO BOTTOM LINES 

VENUS-P is KDD’s originally developed net- 
work that links computers internationally at higher 
speeds and lower cost. But it has turned out 
to be far more than just another business tool. 
Students at Tokyo's Asahi Junior High School 
are using VENUS-P as an electronic mail system 
to share thoughts and learning experiences with 
youngsters at Garth Hill School and St. Andrew's 
College in the U.K. 

“On December 22, 1987, we sent our first mes- 
sage to the British host computer system via 
KDD Venus-P,” recalls teacher Yoshiro Ito. “The 
very next day we found a reply from Garth Hill 
School waiting for us. Our kids were deeply im- 
pressed.” Other schools are joining in, breaking 
through the traditional barriers of time and 
distance, learning about different cultures in ways 
they had never dreamed possible. 

As KDD’s Yozo Kohno puts it: “There's so much 
more to this business than sending data and voices 
from one place to another. The real satisfaction is 
knowing that we're helping people come closer 
to each other.” 

Robert Bush, viewing matters from the cus- 
tomer’s side, sees it another way. “From a profit 
standpoint, KDD will offer solutions that some- 
times are more to our benefit than theirs. You 
simply have to like that kind of care.” 


@ KDD 


Overseas Communications Japan 


®Tokyo(3)347-6937 *Singapore(222)1692 
®New York(212)832-3550 *Beijing(1)512-6222 
©Geneva(22)7341940 *jakarta(21)578-2819 
*Diisseldorf(211)353218 *Buenos Aires(1)322-391! 
*Brussels(2)511-3116 *San Francisco(4!5)267-5900 
*Seoul(2)778-7766 *Paris(!)47206443 
*Hong Kong(5)256333 *Madrid(!)577-4158 
*Sydney(2)231-2617 *Bangkok(2)236-0232 
*Washington(202)944-7900 — *Shanghai(21)20-2129 
*London(1)379-7878 *Cairo(2)769559 
*Rome(6)678-6290 *Sao Paulo(!!)284-9377 
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BEATING THE BARRIERS 


Making It in Japan—the Land of Opportunity 


ith tensions rising between 

Japan and the United States over 

trade, it's easy to forget that 

many American companies have 
successfully entered the supposedly closed 
Japanese market and established a strong, 
growing presence in the world’s second 
largest economy. The statistics tell the 
story: in 1989 imports to Japan from 
the US. rose 134 percent to $49,363 
million, nearly double the total for the 
entire EC region. 

Japanese consumers have not only 
taken American products to their hearts 
—and homes—but have even mistaken 
some for their own: in a recent survey 
conducted by Landor Associates, over half 
the respondents replied that such famous 
American brands as Kleenex, Polaroid and 
Fanta were Japanese. 


manding Profile 


One reason for the mixup is that some 
of the companies behind those brands 
have been in Japan longer than most of 
the respondents have been alive. One is 
Coca-Cola, which first appeared in Japan 
when a local company began importing 
it in 1919. In 1957, Coca-Cola (Japan) Com- 
pany (CCJC), a wholly owned subsidiary of 
the Coca-Cola company, was established. 
With a 92 percent share of the cola mar- 
ket and over 700,000 vending machines 
(approximately one every hundred yards 
in urban areas), CCJC has carved out a 
commanding, highly visible profile in the 
biggest soft drink market in Asia. 

But Coke is far from the only name up 
on the nation’s billboards: Last year 
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Coca-Cola has more than 700,000 vending 
machines throughout Japan. 


By Mark Schilling 


Japan's soft drink makers, including Coca- 
Cola, introduced 1,000 new brands or 
packages. “It's a highly competitive indus- 
try in Japan with a number of diversified 
players,” said Frank Kelly, Jr., CCJC execu- 
tive vice president. 

To compete successfully, Coca-Cola has 
had to stay in step with the rapidly 
changing tastes of Japanese consumers. 
Many of its products—Georgia (canned 
coffee), Aquarius (sports drink) and Mone 
(honey and lemon drink)—are made-in- 
Japan winners. 

Introduced in 1975, Georgia represent- 
ed a departure for a company that had 
made its name in carbonated beverages. 
It has also been a major success: in 1989 
Georgia grabbed a 34 percent share of a 
crowded market segment. 

Ready-to-serve canned coffee began life 
as an early 70s fad. Coca-Cola, said Kelly, 
was convinced that “this was not a short- 
term phenomenon, but a market that was 
going to be here a long time.” The com- 
pany could be so sure, Kelly commented, 
because it had done its homework: “You 
need to do extensive market research to 
really understand this market.” 

Also, through its close, long-term rela- 
tionships with its Japanese bottling 
partners, it was able to get the advice 
and support it needed to make the right 
decisions and implement its plans. “We 
couldn't find a more distinguished group 
of companies to be our partners,” said 
Kelly. This group, which owns and oper- 
ates the 17 Coca-Cola bottlers in Japan, 
includes some of the best known names 
in Japanese industry: Mitsubishi Corp., 
Mitsui & Co., and Dai Nippon Printing Co, 


icon Valley Success 


Tandem Computers Japan, Lid. has gone 
Coca-Cola one step farther in adding 
Japanese input to its operations. The 
wholly owned subsidiary of a Silicon 
Valley computer firm that has made the 
Fortune 500 list after only 16 years 
in business, Tandem is managed solely 
by Japanese. And President Hajime 
Takayanagi feels strongly that is the 
best way to do business in Japan: “It’s 


ridiculous for U.S. companies to have U.S. 
managers in subsidiaries in this country:” 
One reason is the cultural gap: “We have 
a unique culture and a homogeneous 
society. U.S. managers have trouble under- 
standing our business culture.” Another is 
the language barrier: “Maintaining good 
customer relations is of utmost impor- 
tance here. Do you think that American 
managers can really explain products and 
services to customers in Japanese?” 
The U.S. parent company apparently 
agrees: five years ago it gave Takayanagi, 
a 20-year IBM veteran, a free hand in 
managing its Japanese subsidiary. The 
results have been spectacular: the compa- 
ny has recorded annual growth of at least 
50 percent for the past four years, reach- 
ing a high of 80 percent in 1989. This 
showing has made Tandem the fastest - 
growing computer company in Japan. 





A training center for Tandem computer users. 


“The computer market is the most com- 
petitive in the world,” said Takayanagi. 
“The best way to win is quality and per- 
formance.” Tandem supplies both by focus- 
ing on what its does best: systems and 
software that permit 24-hour nonstop 
online processing. A pioneer in the online 
transaction processing (OLTP) field, it 
remains an industry leader. In 1989, the 
California Department of Motor Vehicles 
selected Tandem systems over their IBM 
rivals to manage one of the largest, online 
data bases in the world. 

But Takayanagi also knows that a good 
product at a low price is often not enough 
in Japan: building good customer relations 
is also essential. “That's the same for all 
companies in this industry, all over the 





world: at IBM, at Tandem, the customer 
comes first.” 

Customers here, however, are highly 
particular about the image of the compa- 
ny they deal with—and Takayanagi wants 
Tandem’s to be thoroughly Japanese. 
“Most people in Japan think that IBM 
Japan is a Japanese company—and that's 
why IBM Japan has succeeded here. The 
most important thing for us is to be 
recognized as a Japanese company.” 


EBibing And Filing Niches 


Johnson Co., Lid., a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of S.C. Johnson & Son, Inc., has 
achieved that recognition in spades: many 
of the 12 Johnson products that have 
become number one in their respective 
market niches fill very Japanese needs. 
The leader, accounting for 10 percent of 
the company’s sales, is Kabi Killer (Mold 
Killer), a product designed to zap the mold 
that grows so abundantly in Japan's 
humid climate—and plagues so many 
Japanese housewives. “There had been 
similar products before, but none aimed 
specifically at mold,” said Takao Honda, 
Johnson president and CEO. 

This strategy of identifying niche mar- 
kets and targeting them with products 
that offer something different—and better 
—has been a key to Johnson's success (It 
ranks first among the parent company’s 
47 worldwide subsidiaries). “We try not to 
compete directly with Japanese compa- 
nies,” said Honda. 





Kabi Killer and other household products that 
Johnson has developed to meet the needs of 
the Japanese market. 

Johnson often identifies those markets 
through careful, thorough market research. 
It discovered the need for Kabi Killer 
when it surveyed Japanese housewives 
and heard their complaints about not 
being able to remove the “black dirt” — 
mold—from walls and bathroom tiles 
with conventional cleansers. 

It's strong commitment to R&D has 
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also helped Johnson to fill its chosen 
niches with products specifically tailored 
to the needs of Japanese consumers. “We 
not only develop many brands ourselves, 
but localize the ones we bring over from 
the United States,” says Honda. 

But in trying to introduce US. products 
to the Japanese market, Johnson has 
often run into a thick wall of Japanese 
bureaucracy: “We rarely can import any 
products from America without a lot of 
time and effort spent on negotiation— 
there is normally at least one ingredient 
that the Ministry of Health and Welfare 
has not yet approved.” 

Also, although Johnson has learned to 
thread the maze of the Japanese distribu- 
tion system, that system has forced it to 
raise prices higher than Honda would 
like: “Many household products are much 
more expensive in Japan than they are in 
America. Shampoo, for example, costs 
twice or three times as much here. Japan 
may have a high GNP, but Japanese con- 
sumers have to pay more for everything. 
It's strange that they don't become angrier 
than they are.” 


Bing It The Amway Way 


Amway (Japan) Limited, which Business 
Tokyo magazine recently named the 
fastest-growing of the 3,000 foreign com- 
panies in Japan, has succeeded here by 
avoiding the Japanese distribution system 
altogether. In the ten years since its 
founding as a wholly owned subsidiary of 
Amway Corp., it has recruited an army of 
700,000 distributors to sell its 150 house- 
hold and other products directly to con- 
sumers throughout Japan. 

Although its sales system and products 
were proven winners in the U.S. and else- 
where, Amway knew that Japan might 
require some adjustments. “I think one of 
the keys to our success is that we didn't 
just bring America here and force it on 
the society. We brought what we knew 
and we refined it, we changed it a bit 
here and there, and we tried to be flexi- 
ble,” said William A. Hemmer, the presi- 
dent of Amway (Japan) Limited. 

Part of that flexibility included expand- 
ing its line to include products from 
Japanese and other outside manufacturers. 
One, an electric induction range made by 
Sharp, has sold so well that distributors 
have trouble keeping it in stock. 

But Amway —and its distributors—have 





Amway distributors meet at “Success Rally” to 
exchange information. 


strong confidence in the soundness of 
its American-tested system and in the 
quality of its American-made products 
(Nearly 70 percent of Amway's products 
are manufactured in the United States). 
“Some of our young [distributors] make 
{our Americaness] a very important part 
of their presentation—that these are 
American products made in America,” 
commented Hemmer. “Some of them 
might even want all the labels to be in 
English. It wouldn't be appropriate, but 
that's how strongly they feel about it.” 

Hemmer feels that Amway has been not 
only a teacher in Japan, instructing its 
distributors in American style marketing 
methods, but a student as well: “I think 
the company has learned many things 
from Japan. We have relearned in some 
instances the importance of quality. In 
America, people might say, “It looks pret- 
ty good—let's go with it.” That's not good 
enough here. There's a constant attention 
to and desire for perfection. And | think 
that’s been very helpful to our company. 
If you meet the quality standards demand- 
ed by the Japanese consumer, you can 
sell any-place in the world.” 

As more American companies are find- 

ing, Japan is not just a school for relearn- 
ing business basics, but a highly 
rewarding market in its own right. 
Frustrating and costly barriers still exist 
to full participation in that market, even 
for companies that have been in Japan for 
decades. But many of those companies, as 
well as aggressive newcomers like Amway, 
have found ways to beat those barriers 
—and thrive. As they continue to adapt 
and integrate their operations, more 
“Japanese” products—with a made-in- 
America label—will become an integral 
part of Japanese lives. 
A 15-year resident of Japan, Mark Schilling 
writes on Japanese business and culture. 
He contributes to a number of publications, 
including USA Today. 
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American Scene 





other things. Even a state championship 
basketball team drew fire for its all-white 
starting five. 

As they do across the nation, economic 
class divisions further complicate racial 
rifts, with wealth filling the gaps and pover- 
ty widening them. The average black family 
in Greensboro makes about two-thirds of 
what a typical white family brings in, and, 
while the city’s jobless rate is only 3.4%, the 
unemployment rate for blacks is about 
three times as high as it is for whites. “It’s 
still a legacy of race, but it’s written about 
more in terms of class,” says Robert Davis, 
a sociology professor at North Carolina Ag- 
ricultural and Technical State University. 

Apparent progress has its limits in poli- 
tics too. The city finally implemented in | 
1983 a district system that would guarantee 
| black seats on the city council. Today two 
blacks sit on the council, but since their 
power springs from predominantly black 
districts, blacks, ironically, are boxed in. 
Before districts, black voters could some- 
times help defeat a candidate like County 
Commission Chairman Forrester. Says the 
now safe Forrester: “When guys like me 
start getting that’s got to reflect 
something.” 





elected, 


I certainly does. And what it reflects 
pains Jim Schlosser, a veteran reporter 
on race for the Greensboro News & Rec- 
ord. “In the 1960s,” says Schlosser, “when 
we talked about a color-blind society, we 
thought we'd party together, we'd live on 
the same block. But maybe our expecta- 
tions were unrealistic. Maybe we are a sep- 
arate society.” Perhaps whites have been 
too paternalistic, too insensitive, too impa- 
tient. Maybe blacks have been overly sensi- 
tive, too defensive, too race conscious. 
Both sides are paralyzed by confusion; nei- 
ther fully understands the other. 

Until the minds meet, the perception 
gap will widen, and some predict that un- 
less festering tensions subside, violence 
may again erupt in Greensboro. Even to- 
day the Klan shootings linger like a bad 
dream. In 1960 the sit-ins worked, but to- 
day the problems are too complex to solve 
simply. 

Back at the historical museum, the iro- 
nies hit home. Thirty years ago, David 
Richmond was a radical. By now he should 
be a hero. Instead, he is unemployed, ready 
to rake leaves or paint houses to make ends 
meet. Although his two kids graduated 
from college, Richmond never did. As he 
talks, a young man there with his girlfriend 
looks up from the display. “Are you one of 
the guys here?” asks Bill Fox, pointing to 
the life-size photograph. “Wow.” As they 
discuss the sit-ins, Richmond offers some 
advice about the color line. “You can 
choose,” he says. “Legislation can't change 
people’s hearts. It takes time.” With that, 
he awkwardly hugs his two new friends and 
| turns to leave. y 
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For 9 years running... 
’89,’88,’87, ’86,’85,’84,’83,’82,’81, 
Ford Motor Company 
has designed and built 
the highest quality 
American Cars and trucks. 


No other company can 
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A GREEN LIGHT FOR RED LIGHTS? When aips 
struck San Francisco, city authorities closed many 
of the gay bathhouses. In France, land of Descartes 
and Voltaire, a different logic prevails: aips has 
prompted a call to reopen the brothels, which have 
been banned since 1946, The idea comes from Mi- 
chele Barzach, a gynecologist and feminist who 
gained renown in 1986 when she became Health 
Minister in the government of Jacques Chirac. 
Now a deputy mayor of Paris, Barzach has not 
abandoned her support for women’s rights. But she 
argues that the only way to keep AIDS at bay is to 
get the streetwalkers off the trottoirs and back into 
maisons de tolérance, where health measures can 
be enforced. 


THE GREAT CARTOON CASH-IN 


Ava snd is holding its breath, waiting to measure the 
box-office potential of Warren saves oh 's $30 million 
Dick Tracy, which opened last nd. But the film 
community's anxiety has not stopped movie moguls 
from oe! ai to bring more comic characters 





America 
Salinger, actor son of the reclusive nov- 
elist J.0., caret tem aa ag 
He battles archrival the 


Red Skull in this film 
set for autumn release. 


Blondie 

The Disney company hopes to follow its Tracy 

jo shearer eee yr 
strip. Oscar-winning screenwriter Alfred 

Uy Drvng Miss Datsy) wil pen te script 


The Flintstones 

Here's another ‘60s cartoon planned as a 

live-action film. Producers are hoping to cast 

porta one ga 
comedian Tracey Ullman as his 

suffering wife Wilma, 


Brenda Starr 

Filmed in 1986, this Brooke Shields—Timothy 
Dalton vehicle has been tangled in lawsuits 
ever since. il rag pons ob at 
producers could dust it 


oyna OO 
See. 
‘een-dream pop singer the 
voice ol Gon iotne's Geainr lady” 


By PAUL GRAY/Reported by David Ellis 









RING AROUND THE MONEY. What country will 
replace Panama as the world’s leading drug-money 
Laundromat? U.S. law-enforcement agencies are 
wondering, and so, evidently, are the cocaine car- 
tels. Uruguay, with its stringent bank-secrecy laws, 
would seem a natural heir. But after Uruguayan of- 
ficials extradited an accused money launderer and 
assured the U.S. of further cooperation, cartel fi- 
nanciers began scurrying for alternatives. Among 
the prospects being watched by investigators: Van- 
uatu, a Pacific island republic formerly known as 
the New Hebrides; the Cook Islands, a protector- 
ate of New Zealand; and the island group of Palau, 
which is about to legalize gambling, a business that 
generates the kind of cash flow money washers love 
to swim in. 


QUICK, THE RAID. Everyone knows that the com- 
puter industry is fighting against viruses, malicious 
programs that can infect whole networks and crash 
them. So it stands to perverse reason that hush- 
hush agencies like the CIA and NSA are trying to 
create such bugs as offensive weapons. The latest 
entrant in this quest is the U.S. Army, which is so- 
liciting bids on a half-million dollar contract to de- 
velop tactical virus weapons capable of disabling 
enemy computers on the battlefield. The proposal 
has raised eyebrows among the military’s hackers. 
Says one Army computer-security officer: “Many 
of my colleagues are quite surprised that some- 
thing of this nature would be put on the streets for 
research rather than using the expertise internally 
available.” 


DOES HE DARE TO DRINK A TOAST? Novelist 
Valentin Rasputin strikes many as an odd choice to 
serve on Mikhail Gorbachev's new advisory presi- 
dential council. Rasputin’s writings and speeches 
are often chauvinistically Russian and, according 
to some, anti-Semitic. But officials in Moscow 
think they have discovered the reason for Raspu- 





tin’s elevated post. Raisa Gorbachev is a big fan of 


his books. A question now making the Kremlin 
rounds: Does every Czarina need her Rasputin? 


SAFE DEPOSITS. A decade ago, California ty- 

coon Robert K. Graham caused a stir and a few 

snickers when he established the Repository for 

Germinal Choice. Its purpose: to make the sperm 

of brainy men (preferably Nobel prizewinners) 
| available to brainy, childless women, who would 
then theoretically bear superintelligent babies. 
Three Nobel laureates contributed to this experi- 
ment, although the only one to announce his de- 
posits was William Shockley (physics, 1956), a 
proponent of crackpot theories about the genetic 
inferiority of blacks. After ten years the repository 
has spawned 111 children, with 30 more on the 
way, but not a single one of them was sired by a 
laureate. Why? The advanced age of typical male 
Nobel prizewinners handicaps their sperm in the 
conception sweepstakes. The women have fa- 
vored younger, if less celebrated, donors. As for 
the superkids, the repository does not track their 
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bid for Peru's 
presidency 
failed with 
voters. This means 1) he does 
not have to be President of 
Peru and 2) he can resume a 
glittering literary career that 
may someday earn hima 
Nobel Prize. 





THE BAREFOOT- 
AND-PREGNANT 
SENSITIVITY PALM 


RYUTARO 
HASHIMOTO 
Japan's Finance 
Minister 
wondered aloud 
whether the 
nation's declining birthrate 
might be caused by more 
women attending college — 
and what could be done about 
the trend. Sharp protests and 
red-faced disavowals ensued. 








FOE sag 


Senator has 
been dared by 
Virginia Jenner, 
an underdog Democratic 
primary challenger, to grin 
and bare it: “If Kojak, Ike and 
Gorbachev can face the world 
without a hairpiece, why can't 
David Boren?” 
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Hiding in the Flag 


Washington has more important things to do than posture about Old Glory 


By WALTER ISAACSON 


foundering tanker spews oil 

off the Texas coast while Con- 

gress dithers over a bill to create 

rapid-response cleanup teams 
Even the President admits the need for a 
budget-and-tax compromise, but a_her- 
alded bipartisan summit has so far failed to 
produce even an agreement on how large 
the federal deficit really is. Flagrant politi- 
cal scandals—most notably, craven sellouts 
by lawmakers to the savings and loan in- 
dustry—raise new calls for campaign re- 
forms, but the effort is going nowhere. The 
decline of the nation’s schools produces 
gusts of rhetoric but not one serious educa- 
tion reform. 


, 


Suddenly, however, the President and 
much of Congress have found a problem 
they are willing—no, eager—to tackle, a 
threat apparently so dire they are scram- 
bling to amend the Bill of Rights to stop it 
the possibility that a handful of fringe 
showboats might desecrate the American 
flag. It is the paradigm of the age of escap- 
ist politics. No painful economic choices 
need be confronted. Considerations more 
complex than a sound bite can be dis- 
missed. And it lends itself to the manipula 
tion of what are in fact the deep and sin- 
cere values of a patriotic majority 
understandably repulsed by the sight of 
Old Glory being burned 

A year after it struck down a Texas law 
barring flag desecration on the ground that 
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it violated the First Amendment’s protec- 
tion of free speech, the Supreme Court last 
week threw out a law Congress subsequent- 
ly passed to circumvent that ruling. The 5- 
to-4 vote was the same as before: conserva- 
tive Reagan appointees Antonin Scalia and 
Anthony Kennedy joined William Bren 
nan, Thurgood Marshall and Harry Black 
mun in ruling that even offensive forms of 
political expression—in fact, especially 
those offensive forms—were what the Con- 
stitution was designed to protect. “Punish- 
ing desecration of the flag dilutes the very 
freedom that makes this emblem so re- 
vered,” Brennan wrote for the majority 
The ruling was a lifeline for Republi- 
cans who have been losing their cutting is- 
sues; military strength, anticommunist vig- 
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ilance, no new taxes and opposition to 
abortion. What remains is the gut “values 
issues” that George Bush exploited in 
1988. At a Rose Garden photo-op during 
which he received a statue of the Marines 
raising the flag at Iwo Jima, the President 
professed not to be playing politics: 
“Amending the Constitution to protect the 
flag is not a matter of partisan politics . 
It’s an American issue.” While implying 
that defending the Bill of Rights was not 
quite American, Bush left it to others to 
make the partisan connections. “That’s 
what he’s got Dole for,” said onevaide 

Bob Dole, the Senate’s Republican 
leader, went right to work. Holding a small 
flag as he stood in front of the White 
House, he noted that any Democrat's op- 
position to the amendment “would make a 
good 30-second spot.” In an unusual inter- 
jection in his dissenting opinion, Justice 
John Paul Stevens had taken a shot at such 
cynicism: “The integrity of the symbol has 
been compromised by those leaders who 

seem to manipulate the symbol of na- 
tional purpose into a pretext for partisan 
disputes about meaner ends.” 

The eruption of the flag controversy is 
a glaring symptom of a distressing change 
in American politics over the past decade 
the way that pit-bull negative ads have led 
to simplistic, visceral posturing by candi- 
dates at the expense of more substantive 
approaches to real problems. “It’s a good 


issue to define your opponent,” said Re- 
publican strategist Ed Rollins. “If your op- 
ponent is for flag burning, he’s got to go 
through a very sophisticated explanation.” 

here has not, however, been a clean 
partisan division on Old Glory. Many Dem- 
ocrats voted for the federal law against flag 
burning. Although a convincing case can be 





made that a statute is more palatable thana 
constitutional amendment, those who fa- 
vored the first but now oppose the latter will 
have trouble arguing that their stand is one 
of pure principle. Other Democrats are 
joining the fight for an amendment, some 
out of sincere conviction, others out of elec- 
toral expediency. On the other side, Gor- 
don Humphrey, a rock-ribbed conservative 
from New Hampshire who is not seeking 
re-election, is among the Republicans who 
oppose the amendment. “I find it trivializ- 
ing,” he says. “I just don’t like tampering 
with the Bill of Rights.” 

Nations as diverse as West Germany, Is- 
racl, Argentina, South Africa and the Sovi- 
et Union have laws prohibiting desecration 
of their flags, and in many nations that do 
not (such as China), it may not be wise to 
test the issue. Even in the U.S., as Bush not- 
ed last week, “the law books are full of re- 
strictions on free speech.” It is not permissi- 
ble to yell fire falsely in a crowded theater, 
as Oliver Wendell Holmes pointed out, and 
likewise it could be illegal to ignite a flag in 
one. Yet according to Duke University law 
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school professor Walter Dellinger, “the 
flag amendment would be the first real in- 
stance in which political expression is being 
suppressed because of objections to the 
message being communicated.” 

Despite the way a flag-protection 
amendment threatens to trivialize politics, 
its Opponents would be making a danger- 
ous mistake to think that the sentiments it 
reflects are trivial. The Republican resur- 
gence that began in 1968 has been based 
on a widely shared feeling that America’s 
social fabric is being frayed by the denigra- 
tion of mainstream values by fringe groups 
and their apologists. Flag burning stands 
out as a most egregious example of civil 
sacrilege, and inflammatory television 
shots of publicity seekers like the ones who 
declared last Thursday “Flag Desecration 
Day”—it was actually Flag Day—under- 
standably heighten popular resentment 

Paradoxically, the willingness to scale 
back First Amendment permissiveness 
comes when the divisions in American so- 
ciety seem to be at a 25-year low. In the 
1960s the battle between flag wavers and 
flag burners represented a traumatic 
schism over the Vietnam War and national 
morality in general. Even in those incendi- 
ary times, there was never a serious effort 
to pass a constitutional amendment. Now 
the issue has become, so to speak, less 
burning. With the ideological battles at 
home in abeyance and challenges from 
abroad less severe, it would seem that the 
nation would feel more secure about the 
glorious discomforts that come from toler 
ating forms of free speech—even when 
they are as offensive as the antics of flag 
burners or the lyrics of 2 Live Crew or the 
photographs of Robert Mapplethorpe 

Next year the U.S. will celebrate the bi 
centennial of the First Amendment and 
the nine others in the Bill of Rights that 
serve as the nation’s soul. They form, in 
Senator George Mitchell’s words of last 
week, the “most concise, the most elo- 
quent, the most effective statement of indi 
vidual liberty in all of human history.” Not 
in 199 often turbulent years has it been 
deemed necessary to append any “yes, 
but” footnote. To do so now would do 
more to desecrate the flag than any mis- 
guided arsonist ever could. For without 
those liberties for which it stands, the Stars 
and Stripes would become little more than 
colors on a cloth —Reported by Laurence I. 
Barrett and Nancy Traver/Washington 





Flag Day—and a flag-desecration day—in 
Seattle: Stars and Bars on display in a public 
park, opposite, anda demonstrator is subdued 
during a clash after the court decision 
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The Rap Against a Rap Group 


Anti-obscenity campaigners are getting as nasty as they 
wanna be against raunchy music, but will juries go along? 


f things do not change soon for 

2 Live Crew, the dirty-talking 
Miami-based musicians may be 
spending more time trying to 
beat raps than performing them. 
A federal judge in Fort Lauder- 
dale ruled two weeks ago that 
their double album, As Nasty as 
They Wanna Be, is obscene —the 
first musical recording ever 
banned by a court. Soon after, a 
Fort Lauderdale record-store 
owner was hauled in by police for 
selling their album. Then two 
members of the group were ar- 
rested for performing at an 
adults-only nightclub in Holly- 
wood, Fla. The penalty in both 
cases could be a $1,000 fine and a 
year in jail. 

Even fans of rap music may 
find it hard to rally around Nasty, 
a danceable but dim-witted pop 
product that relics on countless 
descriptions of oral sex and geni- 
talia, not to mention a knuckle- 
sandwich approach to women. 
But the Live 
Crew come on top of the obsceni- 
ty charges against the director of 
the Contemporary Arts Center 
in Cincinnati for mounting a 
show of photographer Robert 
Mapplethorpe’s work. Artists, 
writers, filmmakers and musi- 
cians have to wonder whether these actions 
herald an anti-obscenity campaign that 
could send them scrambling for cover. 

Until recently, authorities have been 
largely inclined to stay clear of pop culture 
or artwork—areas where obscenity convic- 
tions could be almost impossible to ob- 
tain—and concentrate instead on hard- 
core porn. Los Angeles prosecutors, by 
targeting materials that depict bestiality, 
defecation, sex with children and the tor- 
ture of women, won all 26 obscenity cases 
they have brought since 1988. At the feder- 
al level, the Justice Department secured 
120 obscenity indictments last year, up 
sharply from 26 in 1987. But the depart- 
ment’s National Obscenity Enforcement 
Unit has tended to focus on nationwide 
wholesalers of the hard-core stuff. 

Despite its reputation for loosening the 
restraints on sexual expression, the Su- 
preme Court in recent terms has been 
making things easier for the anti-obscenity 
prosecutions. The court recently upheld an 
Ohio law that made it illegal to possess 


moves against 2 





Lead singer Campbell, center, rapping ina Florida nightclub = he 


Should jail be the penalty for dirty dance songs? 


use of powerful racketeering laws to seize 
the assets of pornographers. 

Local prosecutors have also learned that 
they can flex their muscles on a national 
scale, shutting down interstate porn opera- 
tors by bringing them to trial in conservative 
The New York-based Home 


localities, 


Dish Satellite Network once beamed X-rat- 
ed films on its American Exxxtasy Channel 
to 30,000 subscribers around the country. It 
was driven into bankruptcy earlier this year 





child pornography. Last year it okayed the | After his booking, Campbell gets booked 
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after a district attorney in Montgomery 
County, Ala.—where 30 households re- 
ceived the service —brought criminal 
charges against the company’s officers for 
violating the state’s anti-obscenity laws. 

But when it comes to material that can 
more plausibly claim the status of art or 
pop culture, obscenity is still in 
the eye of the beholder, and even 
in conservative localities juries 
and prosecutors do not always 
see cye to eye. The Supreme 
Court ruled in 1973 that courts 
can regulate expression only 
when the average person, apply- 
ing contemporary community 
standards, would be likely to find 
that the material appealed most- 
ly to prurient interest, was pa- 
tently offensive and was entirely 
lacking in serious literary, artis- 
tic, political or scientific value. 
Under that difficult standard, a 
jury in Alexander City, Ala.—a 
place that no one would mistake 
for Sodom—acquitted a record- 
store owner last February who 
had been arrested for selling 
Move Somethin’, an earlier album 
by 2 Live Crew. 

The band has been arguing 
that the gross language in songs 
like Me So Horny and If You Be- 
lieve in Having Sex is part of a 
black cultural tradition of profani- 
ty, exaggeration and humor that 
has fed into rap. Lead singer Lu- 
ther Campbell also charges that 
race has been a factor in the ha- 
rassment of his group. Why is it, 
asks, that the record 

stores that are forbidden to sell 

his albums still carry the slickly 
packaged dirty talk of the white comedian 
Andrew Dice Clay? Sheriff Nick Navarro 
says the difference is that no one has com- 
plained to his office about Clay. 

Meanwhile, the campaign against 2 
Live Crew is gaining support. In San Anto- 
nio police officers ordered record-store 
workers to remove Nasty from their shelves 
or face arrest. The city council in Hunts- 
ville, Ala., where the band had scheduled a 
weekend concert, hurriedly extended its 
anti-obscenity ordinance to live perfor- 
mances. Onstage last week under the 
watchful eyes of officials in Duluth, Ga., 
the band offered only cleaned-up versions 
of its songs, while the sing-along audience 
eagerly filled in the X-rated language. 
Then again, the attempt to suppress 2 Live 
Crew has been good for business. The 
Nasty version of their album, which had 
sold a respectable 1.7 million copies before 
the porn police swung into action, was 
headed for the 2 million mark last 
week — By Richard Lacayo. 
Reported by Jerome Cramer/Washington and Don 
Winbush/Duluth, Ga. 
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Who’s in Charge Here? 





etween Corpus Christi, Texas, and 

Mobile, one of the world’s most exten- 
sive petrochemical complexes attracts the 
heaviest concentration of oil-tanker traffic 
off any U.S. coast. The Exxon Valdez disas- 
ter, which dumped 11 million gal. of crude 
oil into Alaskan waters in March 1989 
should have jolted the U.S.—and the Gulf 
States in particular—into preparations for 
coping with such devastating spills. Just 
how dismally they have failed was demon- 
strated last week when 
fires and explosions 
wracked the 886-ft. Mega 
Borg for seven days, 60 
miles off Galveston. For a 
time the convulsions 
threatened to disgorge 38 
million gal. of oil toward 
the Texas coast. 
The first blast erupted 
| in the pump room near the 
| stern of the Norwegian- 
registered Mega Borg dur- 
ing the routine but danger- 
ous process of lightering, 
transferring oil to smaller 
ships. The fires spread and 
set off more explosions, 
spewing burning oil and 
geysers of dense black 
smoke. With its stern slow- 
ly dropping as it filled with 
leaking oil, the Mega Borg 
seemed likely to sink, a ca- 
lamity that might have re- 
leased its entire cargo; if 
so, the prevailing currents 
would apparently have 
carried the spilled oil to- 
ward one of the nation’s 





| Center 


A supertanker fire off Texas shows how the U.S. 
remains ill-prepared for fighting oil spills 


for Marine Conservation, ob- 
served, “There was a general confusion 
about where the equipment was and who 
was in charge.” 

Fortunately, the light oil carried by the 
Mega Borg disperses and evaporates more 
readily than heavy crude. Of the 4 million 
gal. that escaped, much burned off in 
surface fires. By weck’s end the vessel 
was under control, although one tank was 
still leaking. The 30-mile-long slick 





ble hulls (the Coast Guard estimates the 
Valdez would have lost 60% less oil if it had 
been constructed this way). But a confer- 
ence committee working out differences in 
the House and Senate versions of the law 
has met only once. 

The procrastination apparently is due 
to strong resistance from the shipping and 
oil industries. One objection involves the 
timetable for putting double hulls on cur- 
rent tankers. The main obstacle concerns 
limits on the liability of tanker owners. The 
shippers want the U.S. to approve interna- 
tional standards adopted since 1984 by 
most European nations. These protocols 
would cap a company’s cleanup costs at 
$78 million (Exxon says it has already spent 
$2 billion on its Valdez fiasco) and prevent 
nations from imposing more; yet the con- 








largest estuary systems, in- 
cluding a vast wildfowl 
refuge. 

Incredibly, emergency crews were not 
able to attack the flames promptly with 
anything more effective than seawater. 
The Norwegian owners of the stricken 
tanker had hired a Rotterdam-based sal- 
vage firm to deal with the accident. Noz- 
zles, hoses and pumps for fire-fighting- 
foam equipment had to be air shipped 
from the Netherlands. This took two days. 
Some oil-containment equipment was 
flown from London. Experts and other 
gear came from Alaska and Seattle. Mexi- 
co was asked to send a huge oil-gobbling 
skimmer. And while the Rotterdam firm 
hired Texas boats and seamen to help out, 
a French company, which owned the oil 

| cargo, recruited cleanup crews in Louisi- 
| ana. With considerable understatement, 
Linda Maraniss, regional director of the 
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Meanwhile, states and oil shippers have an excuse to do little. 


seemed likely to inflict some—but not 
major—damage ashore. It had been a 
close call. 

But why was there such confusion when 
the oil companies and the public had been 
given a spectacular warning in Alaska? 
Once again Congress has delayed, and the 
Bush Administration has applied no pres- 
sure to speed up legislation that might alle- 
viate an urgent problem. 

Both the House and Senate passed bills 
last year that would create strike forces in 
each of the nation’s ten Coast Guard dis- 
tricts to be poised for quick responses to oil 
spills. The legislation would also require 
tanker owners to plan for a worst possible 
spill. The Coast Guard would no longer 
simply stand by but take immediate charge 
of all serious tanker accidents in U.S. wa- 
ters. New tankers would have to have dou- 
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gressional bills would set higher liability 
limits in the U.S, and let the states go be- 
yond the federal standards, as Alaska cur- 
rently does. Says Alaska Governor Steve 
Cowper about the impact of the interna- 
tional rules: “The spiller gets off casy, the 
lawyers get rich, and you [the states] are 
left holding the bag.” 

While Congress endlessly ponders the 
industry arguments, all parties dealing with 
tanker accidents have an excuse for doing 
very little. Meanwhile, oil keeps gushing 
into U.S. coastal waters. Even as the Gulf 
fire blazed, busy New York harbor suf- 
fered its third major oil spill of the year. 
There have been approximately 250 lesser 
ones. Total spillage around New York: 
more than | million gal. —By Ed Magnuson. 
Reported by Glenn Garelik/Washington and 
Richard Woodbury/Galveston 
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The Burden of Being a Superstar 


| Leaving a host t of problems at home, Nelson Mandela is coming to the U.S. 


in search of money and renewed pressure on South Africa 


By BRUCE W. NELAN 


f Nelson Mandela had been a dutiful 

young man, respectful of tradition and 

authority, he would have grown up to be 
a chief of the Tembu tribe in the South Afri- 
can homeland of Transkei. Instead he re- 
belled against tribal ways, an arranged mar- 
riage and the white government's brutal 
apartheid system. He eventually became the 
world’s most famous prisoner and, since his 
release four months ago, the de facto leader 
of the African National Congress. 

He will be 72 next month, but his bur- 
dens are at least as heavy as they were 
when he led an urban guerrilla band or 
sweated out 27 years in prison. He heads a 
liberation movement that is striving to turn 
itself into a political party. At the same 
time, he is trying to organize negotiations 
with the South African government on a 
new and just constitution. 

Last week he began a six-week, 13- 
country swing to persuade the rest of the 
world not to reward President F.W. de 
Klerk too early for easing up on apartheid. 
And when he arrives in the U.S. this week, 
he will be forced into still another exhaust- 





ing role: heroic superstar. One of the most 
honored and respected men alive, Man- 
dela is in the spotlight everywhere he goes. 
But in the U.S., where media fire storms 
are an art form, the visit-as-event will reach 
its highest stage. He will be 
besieged by cameras and jostling admirers, 
beseeched by myriad groups seeking his 
imprimatur, and bemedaled at parades 
and stadium rallies for eleven days in eight 
cities from Harlem to Hollywood. 
Mandela holds a special place in the 
feclings of American civil rights campaign- 
ers, liberals and black activists. During the 
Reagan years, when such forces were 
dispirited and often divided, opposition to 
apartheid and support for Mandela pro- 
vided them with a unifying passion. No 
leader since the Rev. Martin Luther King 
Jr. has brought together such a diverse co 
alition in the fight against racial injustice. 
But Mandela is not traveling as a sym- 
bol. “It’s a political visit,” stresses Lindiwe 
Mabuza, the A.N.C.’s chief representative 
in Washington. Mandela is secking two 
things: first, reassurance that economic 
sanctions will not be lifted until South Afri- 
ca is headed toward a peaceful political so- 





The focus of attention wherever he goes: Mandela meeting the press in Bonn 
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lution, and second, pledges of funds to re- 
build the a.n.c. in South Africa. The 
organization was legalized only four 
months ago after almost 30 years of outlaw 
status. Mandela’s message in Washington, 
says Mabuza, will be, “Why turn off the 
heat when the water is about to boil?” 
There is no prospect that Washington 
will soon cancel the trade embargoes Con- 
gress put in place in 1986, and George 
Bush will probably tell Mandela as much 
during their planned meeting at the White 
House. Europe, however, is wavering. Of- 
ficials of the European Community say 
they detect movement toward “rewarding” 
the De Klerk government for its reforms. 


ne reason for the slight shift toward 

Pretoria is the skill with which De 

Klerk has managed his side of the 
contest with the A.N.c. Since his election 
last year to replace the autocratic P.W. Bo- 
tha, he has done more to ease the country’s 
internal conflict than all his predecessors 
combined, With the pace of change in- 
creasing, Mandela and the A.N.« in 
danger of losing the initiative. 

Just after Mandela left the country on his 
current trip, De Klerk freed 
another group of political 
prisoners and lifted the 
four-year-old national state 
of emergency, except in the 
province of Natal, scene of 
heavy fighting between ri- 
val black factions. Though 
those steps fulfilled more of 
the A.N.C.’s preconditions 
for negotiations, the con- 
gress has delayed a formal 
response until July 10. The 
postponement gave De 
Klerk an opening to tweak 


. are 


the A.N.C. “We are on the 
threshold of the real negoti- 
ation process,” he said. 
“The A.N.C. must now stop 
vacillating,” 

In fact, the 78-year-old 
A.N.C. iS having trouble 


making the transition from 
revolutionary under- 
ground to political party. 
To increase its weight at 
the bargaining table, it has 
launched a membership 
drive. It is also opening 14 
offices around the country 
and providing for the ex- 
pected return of 20,000 ex- 





iled members. Completing this expansion, 
A.N.C. Officials estimate, will cost $100 mil- 
lion or more. 

Mandela’s style is leadership by exam- 
ple, and he has not found it easy to take 
over day-to-day control of the a.n.c. He 
has had to carry out his onerous public 
duties while being distracted by a family 
crisis. Last month the reputation of his 
controversial wife Winnie was further 
damaged when her former chief body- 
guard was convicted in a Johannesburg 
court of murdering a teenage black activist. 
The judge found that the youth had been 
beaten at the Mandelas’ Soweto home in 
Winnie’s presence. Mandela said the gov- 
ernment was smearing his wife in court 
without giving her a hearing. 

Many worried blacks and whites do not 
understand why Mandela has not used his 
nonpareil status to end the fighting be- 
tween his supporters and the Inkatha orga- 
nization, led by Chief Mangosuthu Buthe- 
lezi, which has killed thousands since 1985, 
During his years in prison, Mandela indi- 
cated that a top priority after his release 
would be to restore black unity by mending 
the rift. But when he proposed a meeting 
with Buthelezi last March, militants inside 
his organization vetoed the idea. “They 
nearly throttled me,” said Mandela, who 
insists that he must accept such decisions 
because he remains “a loyal and disci- 
plined member of the A.N.c.” 

Theoretically, Mandela and his organi- 
zation also advocate continuing “armed 
struggle” against the government, but in 
practice that option faded when the A.N.c. 
agreed to operate as a legal party. In any 
case, the congress has demonstrated its in- 
effectiveness at guerrilla warfare over three 
decades. Violence is not politically useful in 
South Africa; the white security forces con- 
tain it easily. Change there has become in- 
evitable mostly because blacks outnumber 
whites about 5 to 1 and are becoming 
stronger politically and economically. 


Il the antiapartheid movement's 
Ai at home and abroad have 

come to rest squarely on Mandela’s 
shoulders. He embarked on his journey 
only a week after removal of a cyst from his 
bladder, and in recent years he has also had 
tuberculosis and prostate surgery. There 
were reports—promptly denied by A.N.c. 
spokesmen and Mandela—that he felt 
faint last week in Geneva and had to cancel 
a meeting. Out of concern for his health, 
planners in the U.S. tried to schedule free 
time between large events so Mandela 
would be able to rest. But Mandela does 
not have to try to do everything on this trip. 
Demand for the international superstar is 
so intense that the A.N.c. intends to ar- 
range a second coast-to-coast American 
tour before the end of the year. By then he 
may have maneuvered his party and his 
country onto a path toward a more peace- 
ful future. — Reported by Julie Johnson/ 
Washington and Scott MacLeod with Mandela 
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An Interview with Mandela 


Q. De Klerk seems to put a great deal of stock in your leadership. To what extent are 
you concerned with his political survival? 

A. We are aware of the problems that he has, especially from the right wing and pos- 
sibly from inside his own party as well, What we have done is to appeal to whites to 
assist De Klerk. We are also trying to address the problem of white opposition to him. 
Discussions have already been started with influential sectors in the right wing. 


Q. What contacts has your organization had with the right wing? 
A. We don’t want to go into those details now because these are very delicate 
negotiations. 


Q. Can you say which organizations? 

A. We'd rather not. We are dealing with influential individuals in the right wing. I 
don’t want to go beyond that, except to say that our intention is to mobilize the en- 
tire right wing to support Mr. De Klerk, to support the peace initiative. 


Q. Any success? 
A. From the meetings that we've had, it seems as if our message for a peaceful solu- 
tion is very strong. 


Q. What would be the danger if De Klerk were removed from the party leadership or 
ousted in the next election? 

A. I have no doubt that whatever difficulties he has, he will remain in power. The 
only danger he must try to avoid is going back to white voters for any mandate he 
might like to have. The right wing in my view is quite strong. I am saying to him that 
he should act jointly with us in trying to reach a negotiated settlement as speedily as 
possible. Once a nonracial constitution is introduced, then everybody will have the 
vote. He will be assured of the vote of the overwhelming majority of South Afri- 
cans. But if he goes for a mandate for whites alone, he is in danger. 


Q. Why have you not been able to end the fighting in Natal? 

A. If it were a question of conflict between Mangosuthu Buthelezi’s Inkatha 
[movement] and the A.N.C., we would have solved this matter long ago. But my 
problem is the government, because what is happening in Natal is no longer a clash 
between the A.N.c. and Inkatha. The government has taken advantage of the clash 
between the two organizations to crush the a.N.c. and eliminate its membership in 
Natal. I have asked De Klerk the simple question, Why has the government failed 
to suppress that violence for more than 4/4 years, and when almost 4,000 people 
have died? And De Klerk has never been able to give me a satisfactory answer. 


Q. Wouldn't it help if you met with Buthelezi? It is an important question. , 

A. It is not important to us. There are six homeland leaders in South Africa. 
We are working with five. What is the importance of Buthelezi? I don’t 
sec it. — By Scott MacLeod/Rome 
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Does De Klerk Deserve a Break? 





No, but Mandela could strengthen his campaign to end 
| apartheid by endorsing a gradual easing of sanctions 


By SCOTT MAC LEOD 


t dinner parties in Johannesburg's 
California-style northern suburbs, lib- 
| eral whites love to tell foreign guests that 
“sanctions don’t work.” The truth, if the 
stubborn hosts would admit it, is that sanc- 
tions certainly have worked, up to a point. 
For one thing, the South African econ- 
omy has lost up to $27 billion over the 
years as a result of the bans on 


“unjustly given away.” Two wecks ago in 
the Umlazi district of Natal, the right- 
wing Conservative Party jolted De Klerk 
by nearly upsetting the National Party 
candidate in a by-election in what had 
previously been a safe parliamentary 
seat. If the future looks uncertain when 
white South Africans next go to the polls 
in 1994, the main beneficiaries are likely 
to be apartheid-forever Conservatives 





loans and credits imposed by 
the U.S. and other Western 





who angrily protested Mandela’s release. 
The African National Congress wants 
sanctions as a stick with which to beat De 
Klerk and his colleagues during negotia- 
tions. “It will make them more amenable 
to talking to us, to conceding things to us,” 
explains A.N.c. spokesman Ahmed Kath- 
rada. But the a.N.c. has an even more pow- 
erful weapon at its disposal if it determines 
that De Klerk is negotiating in bad faith: 
not its “armed struggle,” but rather the 
threat of mass protests and boycotts. More 
than sanctions, it was the mass uprising and 
bloodshed in the country’s black townships 
between 1984 and °86 that made a lasting 
impression on white South Africans of the 

need to accommodate black demands. 
For the A.N.C. to reconsider its stand in 
favor of sanctions would be to 





recognize that the antiapart- 
heid struggle has reached a 








nations. Without sanctions, 
there would have been more 
jobs for whites as well as 
blacks, not to mention more 
backyard tennis courts and 
BMWs for the residents of 
Johannesburg’s mink-and- 
manure belt. It would be na- 
ive to believe that economic 
pressure, as well as the sport- 
ing and cultural boycotts that 
have turned white South Afri 
cans into pariahs, has played 
no part in convincing the rul- 
ing National Party that apart- 











a 
|; new stage of genuine negotia- 
lz tions. A dialogue is what 
5 Mandela wanted when he 
e went to prison, and that is 
5 what he has now, Perhaps it is 
‘ unrealistic to ask the A.N.C. to 
4 


give up one of its key levers at 
such an early point in the ne- 
gotiations. After all, full-scale 
talks have not yet begun. 

But it is equally unrealistic 
for the A.N.C. to insist that 
sanctions be maintained until 
| all—or nearly all—its de- 
mands are met. The A.N.C, 











heid must end and _ blacks 
must get the vote. 

But now that Nelson Man- 
dela is not only out of prison 
but sitting across the negotiat- 
ing table from President F.W. 
de Klerk and calling him a 
“man of integrity,” another 
question has become more 
relevant: Given the series of 
reforms announced by De 
Klerk since his election nine 
months ago, should sanctions 
be lifted or cased? 

To Mandela, the answer is 
anemphatic no. If the rationale 
for lifting sanctions is to reward 
De Klerk for good deeds, his | 
logic is unassailable. Though | 
De Klerk can point to a grow- 
ing list of significant reforms, 
the changes he has brought 
about are long overdue. 

But Mandela’s no makes 
less sense if the aim of lifting 
sanctions is to give De Klerk 
a political boost that would 
help him withstand a right- 
wing backlash against further 
reforms. At a rally in Pre- 
toria last month, 50,000 Afri- 
kaners took a solemn pledge 
to regain what De Klerk had | 
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What Washington Wants 


For the U.S. to lift the economic sanctions it imposed in 1986, 
South Africa must meet four of these five conditions: 


Release all political prisoners 
Mandela was freed on Feb. 11, but many 
® activists remain in jail. 


Suspend the state of emergency 
The emergency was lifted on June 7 in all but 


Natal province, where black-against-black 
violence continues. 


Legalize all political 

parties 

Thirty-six banned organizations, including the 
A.N.C., were legalized on Feb. 2. 


Establish a timetable for eliminating 
apartheid 

Though some restrictive measures have been 
repealed, laws prohibiting blacks from living in 
“white” areas, giving most land to whites and requiring all 
people be classified by race remain on the books. 


Start negotiations with black leaders 
In May the South African government and the 
® A.N.C. committed themselves to such talks. 














wants De Klerk to agree to an 
interim government, which 
would supervise the election 
of a constituent assembly that 
would draw up a new consti- 
tution based on one man, one 
vote. Sanctions would be lift- 
ed, in other words, only after 
De Klerk throws up his hands 
and surrenders. That is 
unlikely ever to happen. If 
the new South African politi- 
cal system is not achieved 
through compromise —a prin- 
| ciple Mandela has endorsed 
generally—then it can be 
| achieved only through further 
bloodshed. 

Mandela could avert such 
a disaster by using a step-by- 
step lifting of sanctions as a 
bargaining chip. In a gesture 
of compromise, he could set 
realistic—as opposed to maxi- 
malist—goals for De Klerk 
and then reward him with a 
progressive casing of sanc- 
tions if he meets them. Noth- 
ing could do more to strength- 
en the tenuous spirit of 
reconciliation that remains 
the best hope for doing away 
with apartheid. 
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Bye-Bye, Barry 


Washington’s embattled 
mayor calls it quits 


U ntil federal agents and local police en- 
ticed him into smoking crack cocaine 
with a former girlfriend in a hotel room last 
January, Marion Barry had a grip on 
Washington’s city hall that seemed so se- 
cure that he was referred to as “mayor 
for life.” But last week, in the midst of jury 
selection for his trial on drug-possession 
and perjury charges, Barry called it quits. 
To remove the “shadow” of his legal diffi- 
culties from the election of his successor, 
he declared that he would not seck a 
fourth term. “Many of my supporters and 
political polls have indicated that if I were 
to run, I could win,” said Barry. “What 
good does it do to win the battle if in the 
process I lose my soul?” 

Though Barry contended that his deci- 
sion was “related to my recovery” from an 
admitted dependence on alcohol and pre- 
scription drugs, another motive may have 
been to strike a deal with U.S. Attorney Jay 
Stephens. As his trial approached, Barry 
had gone to increasingly desperate lengths 
to stir up support among his mostly black 
constituents. At one point, he accused the 
Government of not only entrapping him 
but also actually trying to kill him with a 
potentially lethal dose of cocaine. He pre- 
dicted that he could never be convicted be- 
cause “in this town, all it takes is one juror 
saying ‘I’m not going to convict Marion 
Barry. | don’t care what you say.’ ” 

Two weeks ago, Barry’s friend and polit- 
ical ally Jesse Jackson began publicly urging 
a compromise, in which all but a minor 
charge against Barry would be dropped in 
exchange for his resignation. But Stephens 
has not accepted the offer, perhaps out of 
_ concern that such a deal 
would lend credence to 
Barry’s claim that the 
case was a racially moti- 
vated effort to “political- 
ly lynch” a prominent 
black official. Stephens 
reportedly continues to 
insist that Barry plead 
guilty to at least one felo- 
ny count, which would 
probably mean some 
time in jail. 

Barry’s trial is set to 
resume this week. No matter how his legal 
problems are eventually resolved, he plans 
to play a major role in Washington affairs. 
In his speech last week he hinted that his 
supporters should await his signal before 
choosing among the five Democrats vying 
to replace him. “I have a vision for this 
city,” said Barry. Then, borrowing one of 
Jackson’s more memorable lines, he add- 
ed, “God is not through with me yet.” . 





Barry at court 














The Presidency 
Hugh Sidey 


His Failure Was Political 


etired Admiral John Poindexter, Ronald Reagan’s National Security Adviser, 

helped weave the Iran-contra web that ensnared him, yet there was little en- 
thusiasm in Washington last week at his reckoning. He has legal bills of more than 
$3 million, has seen four years of his life wasted, and now has been sentenced to six 
months in jail. Chances are slim for a successful appeal of his convictions for de- 
ceiving Congress. A presidential pardon is even more remote. Poindexter is the 
seventh person found guilty in this sad drama and the only one so far to be ordered 
to jail. He may keep that distinction. 

The feeling is that independent prosecutor Lawrence Walsh’s legal juggernaut, 
which has cost $21 million and fielded as many as 60 lawyers and support staff, is 
running thin on defendants, new 
evidence and sympathy. A grand 
jury may explore further links to 
Reagan and George Bush, and 
Poindexter could be called to tes- 
tify with a grant of immunity. 
People who know the admiral 
well are convinced that the effort 
will come to naught, that history 
will have to judge Reagan— 
where the buck really stops—on 
the fuzzy story before us. “John 
Poindexter was made a flag offi- 
cer in the U.S. Navy for the ex- 
press reason that he would not 
break in a crisis,” says retired Ad- 
miral Clarence Hill Jr., a friend 
and manager of Poindexter’s le- 
gal fund. “He did not. And he is 
not going to break in the future. 
He believes he is right.” 

When the news of Poin- 
dexter’s sentence ran through the capital, some of his former White House col- 
leagues were in black tie at the President's Dinner, the Republican Party's grandest 
Washington fund raiser. “I felt sick,” said one. “There was not a criminal bone in 
his body. He was doing what he thought his Commander in Chief wanted. He got a 
jail term for political incompetence. Since when is that a felony?” 

Few people in power have had such a record of personal and professional com- 
petence and honor. Poindexter was first in his class at the Naval Academy, excelled 
at sea command and Pentagon maneuver, and reared five sons (four of whom are 
pursuing naval careers); his wife became an Episcopal minister four years ago. 
Poindexter was devoted to trying to thwart terrorists, free American hostages and 
bring democracy to Nicaragua. Nobody argued with those objectives. “No defect in 
character,” declared a former Cabinet officer who worked with him. “But a defect 
in judgment. He should not be so punished for that.” 

“There were horrible people down there doing horrible things,” contends Har- 
vard’s Richard Pipes, who served two years on the NSC staff. “It was all piled on his 
head. He was just in the wrong job.” 

Former Defense Secretary James Schlesinger brushed aside the suggestion that 
the lesson of Poindexter is that military men should not head the Nsc staff. “They 
should do a better job of teaching constitutional law at the Naval Academy,” he 
said, noting that Army General Colin Powell successfully held the job after Poin- 
dexter and that retired Air Force General Brent Scowcroft has the position now. 

When the picture of the Iran-contra beast is finally drawn, in all probability it 
will not be as large or menacing as many thought. Yet the portrait will never be 
complete. These days in the muted luncheon-table conversations among both pros- 
ecutors and defense-team members, there is the acknowledgment that the one man 
who really put the grand plot together has left the scene. That is Bill Casey, the c1a 
director who died in May 1987 from pneumonia after surgery for a brain tumor, a 
man who loved power, position and a good mystery. John Poindexter did not have 
the temperament for the shady back-alley intrigue that Casey concocted. 5 





Supporters cheer Poindexter and his wife 
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There’s a year of your life 
in this proposal. 
Midnight oil, weekends, 
even your anniversary. 
But if it sells, 
it’s worth every minute. 


When it’s important, 
it belongs on 
Hammermill paper. 


Any proposal speaks a little more 
persuasively when you put it on Hammermill 
paper. A little more authoritatively. 

Why Hammermill? 

It could be the substance suggested by our 
watermarked bond papers. The sharp, 
down-to-business readability of our copier papers. 
The crisply contemporary colors of our 
eye-catching offset papers. 
Hammermill makes practically every kind 
of business paper there is. And every 
one has that air of importance 
that helps make sure what you have to say 
gets the attention it deserves. 
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Sorting the hard-won ransom 





ILLINOIS 


ABrutal 
Ransom Game 


When a publicity-hungry guer- 
rilla gang kidnaped miner 
Scott Royden Heimdal near 
the Colombia-Ecuador border 
last April and demanded a $1.5 
million ransom, his family in 
Peoria, Ill., despaired: the sum 
was utterly beyond its reach. 
Then Marge and Roy Heimdal 
heard that the kidnapers had 
cut the ransom to $60,000, and 
issued an appeal for help. Over 
the next four days, all Peoria 
joined in a frantic campaign to 
raise the cash. Children sold 
lemonade; retirees held bake 
sales. 

Heartened and hopeful, 
the Heimdals dispatched the 
money to Ecuador. Last week 
the kidnapers sent word that 
they considered the $60,000 as 
a mere first installment on a 


$612,000 payoff. If the rest of 


the money is not delivered by 
an undisclosed due date, they 
said, Scott Heimdal would be 
killed. Said Roy Heimdal: 
“There's no way we could raise 
$612,000. That's impossible.” = 


ECOLOGY 
| U-Turn on 
Ozone 


White House chief of staff 
John Sununu infuriated envi- 
ronmentalists last month when 
he blocked creation of a spe- 
cial international fund to help 
developing countries reduce 











American Notes 


OHIO 


Disaster Along 
The Wegee 


The deluge of rain began as 
dusk fell over the Appalachians 
in eastern Ohio. By 11 p.m 
5% in. had pounded the foot- 
hills and cascaded into the hol- 
lows. In Shadyside, a village of 
4,300 people along the Ohio 
River, residents were unaware 
that in the darkness a 40-ft. wall 
of water had risen in Wegee 
Creek, which is usually ankle 
deep, and was rolling toward 
them. It hit with enough force 
to knock frame houses off their 
foundations, carry mobile 
homes downstream and buckle 
the concrete walls of a tavern. 
One patron was carried away by 
the water; another survived by 
clinging to a bar stool. Not far 
away, the onrushing water 
smashed into the house of Rob- 


Nose Jobs and 
The Navy 


Over the past two years Navy 
plastic surgeons in San Diego 
have performed 544 free nose 
jobs, face-lifts, liposuctions and 
other cosmetic treatments on 
officers, sailors and their de- 


Time out for a fan 


their use of industrial gases 
that deplete the ozone layer. 
Charging that a U.S. failure to 
support the fund would under- 
mine George Bush’s vow to be 
the Environmental President, 
| Democratic Senator Albert 
| Gore of Tennessee called the 
policy “pigheaded and obsti- 
nate.” He predicted that once 
the angry reaction set in, Su- 








After a lazy creek turned deadly, rescue teams search for bodies 


ert and Rose Ramsey, crushing 
the woman. 
The flash flood also turned 
nearby Pipe Creek into a tor- 
| rent, damaging 50 buildings. 
Half of one house was found 
lodged in a bridge, 20 ft. above 
the receding water. As a dazed 


pendents. When the Los Ange- 
les Times disclosed the num- 
bers last week, critics castigated 
the work as a waste of money. 
The Navy defended the prac- 
tice on the ground that the op- 
erations helped hone the skills 
of its physicians. 

The Navy showed less chari- 
ty in a similar case earlier this 
month. After a six-month inves- 


DETROIT 


.a Derailed by 


Success 


Perhaps because victories come 
so rarely, they seem to unhinge 
the residents of Detroit. When 
the Tigers won the World Series 
in 1984, more than 100,000 fans 
ran deliriously into the streets, 
burning cars and looting shops. 


nunu would reverse himself. 

Last week Sununu did just 
that. He announced that the 
U.S. would contribute $25 mil- 
lion to a $100 million World 
Bank fund that will help un- 
derwrite the cost of chloroflu- 
orocarbon-abatement efforts 
in less developed nations. Sun- 
unu claimed that the Adminis- 
tration now found itself able 











man looked for his home, a 
searcher observed, “He doesn’t 
know his family is dead.” No 
one was certain how many of 
the 52 people listed as missing 
might have survived. But by 
weck’s end 18 bodies had been 
found. s 


tigation, the Navy reprimanded 
plastic surgeon Mitchell Gray- 
son, a commander, and fined 
him $2,000. His offense: bor- 
rowing surgical instruments to 
use in free operations that re- 
paired the cleft palates and 
harelips of hundreds of Third 
World children. Grayson has 
resigned from the Navy to prac- 
tice in Philadelphia. s 


Each Halloween provides an- 
other excuse for Detroiters to 
vent high spirits, leaving exten- 
sive property damage in their 
wake. Last weck, after the Pis- 
tons won a second straight pro- 
fessional-basketball champion- 
ship, success once again proved 
more than Detroit could safely 
handle. In a long night of cele- 
brations punctuated by gunfire, 
eight people were killed. s 


to endorse the fund because 
financial safeguards that the 
initial plan lacked have been 
put in place. 

But a White House official 
pooh-poohed Sununu’s expla- 
nation for the abrupt turn- 
about in policy as “a mere fig 
leaf.’’ Said he: “It became 
clear to us that almost every- 
body was unhappy.” cy 
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Ballots for Allah 


An unexpected fundamentalist triumph in Algeria sends a shiver 





through the Arab world and beyond. Is the fear justified? 


By JILL SMOLOWE 


t 1 in the morning, five hours af- 

ter the polls had closed, Alge- 

ria’s Interior Minister stepped to 

the microphone at the govern- 
ment press center in the capital city of Al- 
giers. Speaking in a monotone, Moham- 
med Salah Mohammedi delivered the 
startling news: the fundamentalist Islamic 
Salvation Front was ahead in Algeria’s first 
multiparty election since the country’s in- 
dependence from France in 1962. Eventu- 
ally the scope of the victory became plain 
the Islamic party took a majority of the mu- 
nicipal and provincial councils, while the 
ruling National Liberation Front (F.L.N.) 
captured only one-third of them. 

For Algeria, the returns affirmed Presi- 
dent Chadli Bendjedid’s commitment to 
the development of a multiparty democra- 
cy in a region characterized by dictator- 
ships and feudal monarchies. For his ef- 
forts, Bendjedid is being urged by the 
fundamentalists to dissolve the parliament, 
which currently seats only members of the 
ruling party, and hold national elections. 
“Any attempt to resort to trickery,” warns 
Said Sadi, secretary-general of the Rally 
for Culture and Democracy, a moderate, 
secular party that made a poor showing, 
“will inevitably finish in the streets with 
helmets against turbans.” 

That prospect is sending a shiver of fear 
through the Arab world. The Algerian 
clection represents the first time that Mus- 
lim fundamentalists have obtained a ma- 
jority in a free vote in an Arab country. 
While some Arab leaders are flirting with 
reforms, most continue to cloak their dis- 
dain for democracy with self-serving warn- 
ings about the threat of fundamentalism. 
Algeria’s returns are certain to support 
convictions that even a little democracy is 
too risky a gamble. P 

Arab alarms are reinforced by the 
building fear of Islamic fundamentalism in 
Western capitals and Moscow. As cold war 
tensions disappear, some intellectuals and 
politicians have begun to argue that the 
East-West confrontation will be replaced 
by North-South hostilities, which is to say a 
rising conflict between the haves and the 
have-nots. Islam is a religion that has ap- 
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peal for the deprived. Moreover, although 
Tehran has yet to successfully export its 
revolution, the determination of Iran’s 
fundamentalists to spread their radical 
brand of Islam raises the specter of subver- 
sion throughout the region. 

Arguments like this, however, often 
fail to distinguish between the religious fa- 
natics who garner headlines with terrorist 
attacks and the far more numerous Mus- 
lims who seck a greater say in their coun- 
tries’ policies. Anti-Islamic attitudes also 
tend to obscure the import of the funda- 
mentalists’ electoral gains. In Jordan’s 
elections last November and now in Alge- 
ria, fundamentalist organizations offered 
the only strong vehicle for voters to regis- 
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At the ballot box and at a political rally: a failure to recognize that 
fundamentalist gains could end in a clash of helmets and turbans 


ter a protest against government policies. 

Many Algerian voters were not endors- 
ing radical fundamentalism when they vot- 
ed for the Islamic Salvation Front. Rather, 
they found common cause with the front’s 
president, Abbassi Madani, who called the 
ruling F.L.N. a “party of failure.” Promised 
Madani: “We guarantee the freedom of all 
who have ideas on Algeria’s future.”’ While 
such words are encouraging, Ayatullah 
Ruhollah Khomeini promoted a similar 
message before he returned to Iran in 1979 
from exile in France. 

Madani’s party has put forward no con- 
crete proposal to deal with Algeria’s sag- 
ging economy. There is no guarantee that 
he can control the radicals, like those who 
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took to the streets last week chanting, “Oh, 
Jews! The army of Muhammad will re- 
turn!” And his party’s aim to establish the 
Islamic legal code, known as the shari‘a, 
conjures visions of public amputations. 
Middle-class women are particularly anx- 
ious: Madani has proposed that women be 
paid to stay home and not compete in the 
tight job market. 

The outcome in Algeria is certain to 
provide a boost for Islamic movements 
elsewhere. The prospect that haunts is a 
militant tide that topples unpopular re- 
gimes and replaces them with fundamen- 
talist theocracies. Some leaders are begin- 
ning to recognize that the most effective 
safeguard against radical fundamental- 
ism—or any other dogmatism— may be to 
garner the consent of the governed. 
Among the countries that have taken ten- 
tative steps toward such reforms: 


TUNISIA. The country most likely to be 
shaken by the vote in Algeria is neighbor- 
ing Tunisia, which also held municipal and 
regional elections last week. Unlike that in 
Algeria, Tunisia’s Islamic movement, En- 
nahdha, was banned from fielding candi- 
That decision no doubt stemmed 
from the strong fundamentalist showing in 
legislative elections in April 1989, when Is- 
lamic militants, running as independents, 
took about 12% of the vote. The ruling 
party of President Zine el Abidine Ben Ali 


dates. 


claimed last week that it had garnered 99% 
of the vote—hardly a democratic outcome. 

Still, since coming to power in 1987, 
Ben Ali has steered a less anti-Islamic 
course than did his predecessor. He re- 
opened the Islamic university in Tunis, 
pardoned some 10,000 political prisoners, 
loosened press restrictions and encour- 
aged the creation of non-Islamic parties. 
Ben Ali’s gravest challenge may come from 
students and unemployed youths, who will 
no doubt be inspired by the fundamentalist 
success in Algeria. 


KUWAIT. Last week's election was called 
to select a 50-seat National Council that 
is supposed to develop guidelines for the 
future of Kuwaiti democracy. Kuwait has 
been without a parliament since 1986, 
when the ruling family suspended it. 
Nonetheless, ex-parliamentarians called 
for a boycott of the election because they 
believed the council would be powerless; 
although government candidates took all 
50 seats, only 65% of the 
voted 


electorate 


JORDAN. Bloody price riots in April 1989 
convinced King Hussein that he needed to 
engage the public in the kingdom’s politi- 
cal and economic problems. Last Novem- 
ber he called the first national elections in 
22 years. The result was telling: of the 80 
parliamentarians clected, 34 were mem- 


bers or supporters of the fundamentalist 
Muslim Brotherhood. Although the mod- 
erate Brotherhood was the only organized 
opposition force to stand in the elections, 
Arab leaders read the outcome as a confir- 
mation of their worst fears. While Hussein 
favors continued reforms, he retains abso- 
lute control of defense and foreign policy. 


EGYPT. Part democrat, part autocrat, Presi 
dent Hosni Mubarak is steering a zigzag 
course. He has allowed opposition parties 
to flower, and tolerates perhaps the most 
feisty press in the Arab world. At the same 
time, he has invoked emergency arrest-and- 
detention laws to crack down on radical fun- 
damentalists. Mubarak’s party controls the 
national assembly; the opposition benches 
are dominated by members of the Muslim 
Brotherhood, who had to run under other 
parties since the Brotherhood is banned. 

Mubarak is expected to dissolve the 
parliament and schedule new elections for 
the fall. 
may hinge on how Mubarak reads last 
week’s returns in Algeria. He will hardly 
be alone among the region’s leaders if he 
concludes that the threat of radical funda- 
mentalism is too explosive to risk legiti 
mate elections. Then again, he may take a 
lesson from Eastern Europe and recognize 
that countries tend to get the revolutions 
they deserve. Reported by William Dowell/ 
Algiers and Dean Fischer/Cairo 


The fairness of those elections 














MIDDLE EAST 


“Negotiations for resolving 
territorial conflicts take years. 
It can’t go along at what is 
known as 
tempo.’” 


Call Us—We Won’t Call You 


‘American 
—Shamir 


“If that’s going to be the atti- 
tude, there won't be any dia- 
logue, and there won’t be any 
peace, and the United States of 
America can’t make it happen.” 
—Baker 





n exchange of phone numbers is often 

the beginning of a romance. The ex- 
change between the U.S. and Israel last 
week looked more like the prelude to a di- 
vorce. In House testimony Secretary of 
State James Baker complained that if Isra- 
el’s hawkish new government maintained 
the line of its first hours in office, Washing- 
ton would have to give up trying to arrange 
Israeli-Palestinian negotiations. He added, 


As a right-wing government takes power in Jerusalem, the U.S. 
and Israel trade phone numbers —and the sharpest gibes yet 


were from Israeli Prime Minister Yitzhak 
Shamir or his aides. “You don’t resolve 
problems by impatience and rudeness,” 
said Yossi Olmert, director of the govern- 
ment press office. In the northern town of 
Afula, where Foreign Minister David Levy 
was reported in good condition after being 
hospitalized with chest pains, Dr. Udi Can- 
tor asserted that no phone calls were being 
put through to Levy’s room. “But if Baker 








calls,” he said, “we will transfer the call.” 
An Israeli radio journalist added, “The 
number here is Afula 06-524-141.” 

Jokes aside, the rift between Washing- 
ton and Jerusalem appeared to be wid- 
ening alarmingly. Senior Administration 
Officials insisted Baker's crack was no im- 


“Everybody over there should know that 
the telephone number fof the White 
House] is 1-202-456-1414. When you're se- 
rious about peace, call us.” 

Baker’s statement touched off an ava- 
lanche of perhaps 8,000 calls to the White 
House Wednesday night. None, however, 
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pulsive outburst but a calculated attempt 
“to lay down a marker before the new Is- 
racli government locked itself into a posi- 
tion that made further progress [toward 
peace talks] even more difficult.” 
Jerusalem, however, appears to be well 
locked in already. Shamir’s government 
came to power formally committed to 


| “strengthen, broaden and develop” Israeli 




















The Man Who Can’t Say Yes 
hy did Yitzhak Shamir appoint David Levy as Israel’s 


WwW Foreign Minister? Because Levy can’t say yes to Secre- 
tary of State James Baker's peace plan—he does not speak 
English. That gag is a sample of many Israelis’ reaction to 
Levy. His fastidious appearance and emotional style of speak- 
ing have spawned so many jokes that at least one collection has 
been published. “One of his problems is that people don’t take 
him seriously,” says former Cabinet Secretary Aryeh Naor. 

From now on, they had better. Levy, 52, an immigrant from Morocco and for- 
mer construction worker who has never earned a college degree, has become the 
strongest leader of Israel's increasingly numerous and powerful Sephardic (Orien- 
tal) Jews. Many Israelis, in fact, suggest that the derision he has encountered re- 
flects resentment of the Sephardim by long-dominant Ashkenazi Jews. He has 
proved a shrewd infighter in domestic posts, and though he is the first Israeli For- 
eign Minister who is unable to speak English, he is fluent in Arabic and French. 

A onetime Likud moderate who criticized the 1982 invasion of Lebanon, Levy 
switched to a hard line when Shamir proposed a peace plan last year, and as Hous- 
ing Minister he secretly subsidized the Jewish settlement in the Christian quarter of 
Jerusalem’s Old City last April. Levy has never hidden his desire to become Prime 
Minister, though polls rank him near the bottom of lists of leading candidates. His 
new job could change that perception—or cement it. 2 





David Levy 








settlements in the occupied West Bank and 
Gaza Strip. Its platform also insists that 
Arabs living in East Jerusalem will not be 
allowed to vote in the elections in the occu- 
pied territories that Shamir has proposed. 
In an interview with the Jerusalem 
Post, Shamir seemed to lay down a new 
condition for negotiations to arrange those 
elections. Said he: “There is nothing to dis- 
cuss with those among the Palestinian Ar- 
abs who are opposed to autonomy.” In Is- 
rael that is a code word for strictly limited 
self-government; the remark thus implied 
that Israel will talk only with Palestinians 
who abandon the idea of an eventual inde- 
pendent state. Any such condition would 











make it quite certain that no Palestinians 


would come to the bargaining table. 

Not that Shamir is in any hurry. He told 
the Post that “negotiations for resolving 
territorial conflicts take years. It can’t go 
along at what is known as the ‘American 
tempo.’ ” In his view, the main irritant be- 
tween the U.S. and Israel is Washington’s 
reluctance to break off talks with the Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization following an 
attempted seaborne terrorist attack on Is- 
raeli beaches by a P.L.o. faction. 

Shamir might well be unable to shift 
away from this adamant position even if he 


| wanted to. Any softening of his line toward 





negotiations with the Palestinians would be 
sure to be rejected by hard-line minor par- 
ties and could easily destroy his coalition. 
That government, which squeaked through 
to confirmation with only 62 votes in the 
120-seat Knesset, is unlikely to last until 
1992, when elections are scheduled. Its fall 
might be the only thing that could bring 
better U.S.-Israeli relations. If Baker can- 
not wait to see whether and how soon that 
happens, Shamir’s number is 011-972-2- 
— By George Church. 
Reported by Jon D. Hull/Jerusalem and J.F.0. 
McAllister/Washington 
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They may copy our Derinity system, but they can’t copy what’s behind it. 


The AT&T DEFINITY* 


Communications System 


has attracted an | { 
DROP YRTAW OS eee 


avid following 
since its debut 


It all began 


right ben just a year ago. 
Customers study its ability 
to grow, to end obsoles | 


cence, and to protect criti- i ace 


cal telecom investments 


Competitors just study it 


Our secret? People. 
The modular DEFINITY sys 
tem is an offspring of 


AT&T Bell Laboratories, 







born of the 


brightest, most 
s from 40 to 


innovative R&D 30,000 lines, and beyond 





up inside the DEFINITY 
system. Often, they're the 


only help you'll need. 


But what if... Wizards 
at our Remote Maintenance 


and Testing Service torture 


Our RMATS 
staff is 
always 
thinking 
- 


DEFINITY software, fixing 
things that you didn’t even 


know needed fixing. 


The people behind 
our DEFINITY system make 
it superior. They also 

guarantee that it can 


never be duplicated. 


minds in the Service, AT&T Credit Corpora ‘To learn more, contact your 


entire world. tion, and other specialties AT&T Account Executive or call 





cK Behind each us at | 800 247-1212, Ext. 362. 


system stands We never sleep. Many of 
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| Wild in the Streets 


In Romania and Bulgaria, the game has changed but the players 
are still former Communists, leaving some spectators unhappy 


By JOHN BORRELL 


E ver since taking over from deposed 
dictator Nicolae Ceausescu last winter, 
Romanian leader Ion Iliescu has played 
down his Communist background and 
promised his countrymen a new democratic 
era. But actions speak louder than words. 
By setting club-wielding miners loose in 
Bucharest last week to crush antigovern- 
ment protests, Iliescu demonstrated that he 
was quite willing to rule by thuggery. 
The Romanian leader's performance as 
a party boss was a brutal reminder that 
while the countries of Central Europe have 
removed Communists from positions of 
| any real power, the Balkans remain domi- 
nated by an old order dressed up in new 
suits. That fact was reinforced last week 
when the Bulgarian Socialist Party, former- 
| ly the Communist Party, emerged victori- 
| ous in the first free elections since 1931. 
Iliescu’s National Salvation Front also 
prevailed in elections last month, collect- 
| ing an astonishing 85% of the vote. But 
even the magnitude of the win did not si- 
lence a minority that believes last Decem- 
ber’s revolution was hijacked by onetime 
Communists. Every day hundreds of pro- 
testers gathered in Bucharest’s University 
Square, occasionally chanting, “The final 
solution is another revolution!” 





















The government tolerated the occupa- | 
tion for nearly two months, but last week it 
lost first its patience and then much of its 
credibility. Just before dawn on Wednes- 
day, more than 1,000 riot police poured 
into the square, setting fire to the tents of 
hunger strikers and beating 100 dissidents. 
Within hours thousands of protesters 
armed with clubs and petrol bombs were 
battling police throughout the city. As 
black smoke rose over Bucharest, Iliescu 
appeared on television to appeal for sup- 
port against “a fascist rebellion.” 

The next day thousands of miners, 
brought to the capital from towns as far as 
250 miles away, took control of the city. 
Wiclding clubs and steel pipes, they set up 
roadblocks and demanded identity docu- 





ments, savagely beating anyone suspected 
of opposing the government. By the time 
calm returned, at least four people had 
been killed and hundreds wounded. 

While Romanians assessed how badly 
their political environment had been poi- | 
soned, Bulgarians were giving their Com- 
munists a second chance. The Socialist 
Party took 47% of the vote in the first | 
round of elections despite a strong showing | 
by the opposition Union of Democratic 
Forces in the capital of Sofia. The u.p.F., 
an alliance of 16 parties and movements, 


| finished second with 36%. When tens of | 





Romanian miners on the offensive against 
protesters in University Square; a wounded 
antigovernment demonstrator in Bucharest 


thousands of U.D.F. supporters demon- 
strated in Sofia against the Socialist vic- 
tory, police wisely did not intervene. 

Despite their different ways of han- 
dling street dissent, those in power in Bu- 
charest and Sofia share significant similar- 
ities. Just as Hiescu and his supporters 
seemed prepared to take over in Romania 
as soon as Ceausescu was toppled, Bulgar- 
ia’s longtime Foreign Minister, Petar Mla- 
denov, carefully orchestrated the ouster 
last November of dictator Todor Zhivkov 
and then engineered his own succession as 
President, 

In both countries it is widely believed that 
the Soviets, concerned about the way Com- 
munists were being dumped elsewhere, en- 
couraged party reformers to take over. Itwas 
a way of ensuring that forces hostile to the 
Soviet Union did not win power on its south- 
ern borders, and provided a possible model 
for the Communist Party in the Soviet Union 
to follow in securing its own future. “What 
they have done in Romania and Bulgaria is 
change the game without changing the play 
ers,” said a Western diplomat in Sofia. But 
the violence in Romania has raised questions 
about the ability of former Communists to 
stick to the rules that govern democracy. 
lhere were clear indications last week that 
the plainclothes police who caused so much 
fear during the Ceausescu era were active 
once again, The miners may have been will 
ing to come to the aid of the front because 
they felt a debt was owed: their salaries were 
doubled earlier this year. The workers also 
have little love for the intellectuals and stu- 
dents who belong to the opposition, a class 
conflict that was exploited by the front 

Meanwhile, the language of the gov 
ernment’s justification of its actions quiv 
ered with the jelly-like rhetoric long fa- 
vored by the region’s Marxists. “ 
bloodshed and disorder,” said Iliescu 
lamely after the miners ransacked the 
headquarters of two opposition parties, 
“the government was forced to appeal for 
help.” It was just the sort of doublespeak 
that Iliescu’s onetime mentor, Nicolae 
Ceausescu, might have admired. a 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 
Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. 
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And the Breadwinner Is... 





. .. Mikhail Gorbachev, who reclaims the initiative by 


acknowledging that half a loaf is better than none 


A mid the constant shortages and dis- 
comforts of Soviet life, one of its good 
things has always been a crusty loaf of nutty 
Russian bread. Comforting to stomach and 
soul, bread is a mainstay of the masses’ dai- 
ly existence. For that reason, Moscow for 
almost 30 years has held the price of the av- 
erage loaf at a heavily subsidized 23 ko- 
pecks—about 40¢. 

When the government suggested tri- 
pling the price of bread from July 1 as a 
start on dismantling the vast subsidy sys- 
tem, nationwide fury was the completely 
predictable result. Last week legislators in 
the Supreme Soviet voted 319 to 33 to de- 
lay any increase for at least two months. 
Only the day before, the parliament had 
approved an outline for a more rapid 
“transition to a regulated market econo- 
my” than originally envisioned by the 
government. 

More defeats for Gorbachev and his re- 
forms? Not necessarily. The Supreme So- 
viet may have done him a favor. He had 
given only tepid support to the program 
presented by Prime Minister Nikolai Ryzh- 
kov in late May; in fact, many Western ex- 
perts believe Gorbachev had little to do 
with fine-tuning it. Almost immediately, 
the plan’s half measures were attacked by 
conservatives and liberals alike. When the 
advance warning of price increases set off 
panic buying across the country, the Krem- 
lin lost enthusiasm for the proposals. 

Supreme Soviet Chairman Anatoli Lu- 
kyanov, Gorbachev's deputy, took last 
weck’s votes philosophically. Economic re- 
form, he said, “is a new revolution, Of 
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Russian bread: it still rises, but prices won't 


course it needs perfecting.” Just before ad- 
journing for the summer, parliament in- 
structed the government to come back with 
a new package in the fall. The next plan, 
the Supreme Soviet urged, should be far 
bolder in cutting government spending, de- 
regulating economic activity and decon- 
trolling prices. 


Meanwhile the legislators affirmed 


| Gorbachev's decree powers as President 








and called on him to use them to break up 
monopolies, sell state property and estab- 
lish a banking system. This, says Ed 
Hewett, a senior fellow at the Brookings 
Institution in Washington, amounts almost 
to a vote of confidence and gives Gorba- 
chev the option to “move quickly toward a 
market economy” —if he wants to. 

The Soviet President also reclaimed 
the initiative in his struggle with the forces 
of nationalism and separatism. He had 
been visibly dismayed when his populist 
nemesis, Boris Yeltsin, won election as 
chairman of the Russian Federation’s Su- 
preme Soviet and engineered a declaration 
of the republic’s desire for “sovereignty.” 
Gorbachev countered by ordering up a 
commission to draft a new treaty that 
would establish a loose federation among 
the 15 Soviet republics, providing each of 
them with economic “sovereignty.” In a 
show of goodwill, he partly eased the natu- 
ral-gas embargo against breakaway Lithu- 
ania. After meeting with the leaders of all 
the republics for five hours last week, Gor- 
bachev seemed to have dampened his an- 
tagonist’s fervor. Said Yeltsin: “We shook 
hands, and we met each other halfway .. . 
We agreed that Russia cannot survive 
without the entire country and the country 
cannot survive without Russia.” 

So many vital issues are competing for 
Gorbachev's attention that he has decided 
he needs technical assistance from an un- 
likely source: the White House. A six-mem- 
ber Soviet delegation toured the premises 
last week, and John Sununu, the markedly 
conservative chief of staff, will go to Mos- 
cow to offer pointers on the best way to or- 
ganize a presidential branch of govern- 
ment. The Soviets, Sununu observes, are 
now encountering not only the benefits of 
reform but “all the things that make demo- 
cratic political systems so . . . [pained smile] 
... interesting.” — By Bruce W. Nelan. 
Reported by Ann Blackman/Moscow 








Coming: Bolshoi Panty Hose 


or $20 a month (no rubles, please), a reform group in the 

Ukraine will fax the latest political developments to West- 
ern news agencies in Moscow. In the capital the telephone 
company, which six months ago charged $160 to install an 
overseas line, now asks foreign companies to pay $20,800. The 
Bolshoi and Kirov ballet troupes have licensed their names in 
Europe, and the British promoter who put that deal together 
has signed an agreement to slap the prestigious titles on soap, 
shoes, perfume and panty hose in the U.S. Says Peter Bright- 
man, head of the company that okayed the contract: “Every- 
one in the Soviet Union is desperate for hard currency.” 

Desperate is right. Though Soviet citizens have long 
sought valuta—convertible currency with real purchasing 
power—the country’s worsening economy has turned the 
search for dollars and marks into a manic scramble. With store 


shelves almost bare, the ruble is worth about as much as Mo- 
nopoly money. As increasing numbers of Soviets travel abroad 
and more foreigners visit the U.S.S.R., Soviets have been ex- 
posed to a wide variety of goods that they had not seen before. 
It’s only natural that they develop consumer envy and try to 
keep up with the Joneskys. Even the government is getting in 
on the act. The Central Committee has started renting out 
government dachas, including Stalin's country house on the 
Black Sea. 

One reason behind the Kremlin’s hustle for dollars is that 
the Soviet Union has drawn its hard-currency reserves so low 
that many bills for imported goods remain unpaid, which is 
quickly eroding the country’s credit rating. “We're now advis- 
ing firms to do business here only if they have a letter of credit 
or some other cast-iron guarantee of payment beforehand,” 
said the commercial attaché of a Western embassy in Mos- 
cow. No mention of whether there is a charge for that letter of 
credit... 2 
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STRAIGHT 
ANSWER. ’ 


Bureaucracy can kill a company. 

It can also cripple its customers. Today, 
no one can afford to work with a maze of corporate 
buck-passers. 

So at the new Wang, we're attacking bureauc- 
racy head-on. 

By some very hard but necessary decisions, 
we're revolutionizing our entire organization. 

We have 21% fewer vice-presidents today 
than on July 1, 1989. 25% fewer directors. 36% 
fewer managers. 55% fewer supervisors. 

What you find today is the muscle. Working 
muscle. 

Over 20,000 people with the power and the 
willingness to act for you. People with answers 
for you. 

Their work is already paying off for you. 

For example, within 48 hours of placing an 
order, you'll now know exactly when your order 
will be delivered. 

No ifs, ands or I-don’t-knows. 

Moreover, now no product will take more than 
eight weeks to arrive. 

Most will take less than four. And many will be 
at your office within 24 to 72 hours. 

Fast work, not fast talk. It’s the shortest way 
we know to get to work. 


LET'S GET TO WORK. WANG 
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Science Teacher Fred Holtzclaw 
Has Successtully Created Energy In 
room. 


In the nearly 20 years that Mr. Holtzclaw has been teaching high 
school science in Tennessee, he’s learned a lot about energy. How to impart 
enthusiasm, for instance. The hard work needed to overcome inertia. And most 
difficult of all, what to do about burn-out. 

He's not alone. Every day, teachers all over the country face the 
same challenges. 

That's why Martin Marietta is helping to underwrite a new regional 
Academy for Teachers of Science and Math at the University of Tennessee. It’s 
an intensive program of study and discussion for Martin Marietta Fellows; out- 
standing educators in all grade levels. Through the Academy, the private sector, 
government and academia are all joining together to support a critical educational 
initiative by President Bush. 

It’s important to help keep things moving in the classroom, and teachers 
like hie Holtzclaw ae in right place to start. If we want to fire-up the master- 
minds of tomorrow, the best thing we can do is 
keep our outstanding teachers energized today. Boschi os! ev tll 


MASTERMINDING TOMORROW'S TECHNOLOGIES 
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Aword of advice. 


No one offers a more innovative range of personal faxes 
than Canon. Such as the FAXPHONE I5CD with its unique 
Personal Card Dialer system or the FAXPHONE 35 for Ultra 

High Quality graphics. They’re just part of a full line of 

personal faxes designed to make you a more effective 
communicator. You have our word on it 


Canon 
FAXPHONE” 


Professional tools with a personal touch.” 














CANADA 


So What’s the Problem, Eh? 


The country’s French-English identity—and possibly its unity— 
is at stake as a deadline looms for the Meech Lake accord 


By JAMES L. GRAFF 
anada’s long-running confederation 


Cc soap opera headed for a cliff-hanger 
finale last week. In the hardscrabble Atlan- 
tic province of Newfoundland, 52 provin- 
cial legislators hurriedly canvassed their 
constituents on whether to accept a 
constitutional agreement hashed out 
by Prime Minister Brian Mulroney 
and the country’s ten provincial pre- 
micers a week earlier. In the prairie 
province of Manitoba, Elijah Harper, 
a Cree Indian and member of the leg- 
islative assembly, repeatedly blocked 
debate on the same ratification issue. 
The clock was ticking: if either legis- 
lature fails to approve the agreement 
by June 23, a delicate compromise 
over Quebec’s place in Canada could 
shatter, leading, in the direst of sce- 
narios, to the country’s breakup. 

rhe drawn-out tussle has left Ca- 
nadians rancorous and fatigued and 
much of the world puzzled. At issue 
is the eternal Canadian problem of a 
balance between the special role of 
Quebec, the only province with an 
overwhelming French-speaking ma- 
jority in an officially bilingual country 
of 26.5 million, and regions that ob- 
ject to having other-than-equal status 
in the confederation. 

Since 1982, Canada has been gov- 
erned by a constitution that was nev- 
er endorsed by Quebec, home to 
one-quarter of the country’s popula- 
tion. Quebec felt that, among other 
things, the document did not ade- 
quately protect its distinct French 
linguistic and cultural heritage, 
which is threatened by immigration 
and a provincial birthrate that is be- 
low replacement level. In a bid to re- 
solve the impasse, Mulroney assem- 
bled the ten provincial premiers in 
April 1987 at a retreat at Meech 
Lake, Quebec. The group cobbled 
together constitutional amendments that 
met Quebec Premier Robert Bourassa’s 
five “minimal” demands for more provin- 
cial power. Chief among the concessions 
was an affirmation of Quebec’s right to 
preserve and promote its status as a “‘dis- 
tinct society.” 

Ever since, the Meech Lake agreement 
has been a catchall for discord, pitting Eng- 
lish speakers against French, and Canada’s 
eastern and western regions against the 
central provinces of Ontario and Quebec. 
In 1988 passions flared after Bourassa 
overrode a Canadian Supreme Court rul- 
ing by passing a law that banned English on 








outdoor commercial signs in Quebec. Eng- 
lish speakers across the country expressed 
outrage, and some later engaged in highly 
publicized Quebec-flag stomping. About 
60 municipalities have since passed sym- 


bolic ordinances declaring English their 
sole official tongue. Said Mayor Joe Fra- 





“Faced with what we consider 
wrong and profoundly 
humiliating, it is time for us to 


have our own country.” 
—JACQUES PARIZEAU 


tesi of Sault Sainte Marie, in explanation of 
his city’s English-only law: “I'm against the 
idea of force-feeding all of Canada on two 
languages.” 

Other groups—most notably Canada’s 
700,000 aboriginal and métis people— 
insisted that they were equally deserving of 
special status. Said Ethel Blondin, a legis- 
lator from the Western Arctic and a Dene 
Indian: “There are 53 aboriginal languages 
and cultures we feel are equal to Que- 
bec’s—no greater and no less.” 

As the June 23 deadline loomed, three 
provincial governments balked at ratifica- 
tion. Mulroney waited until the final weeks 
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before the deadline to call the ten provin- 
cial premiers to Ottawa for a weeklong 
marathon of closed-door constitutional 
bargaining to win the dissidents over. The 
political leaders emerged with the original 
Meech Lake agreement unchanged. What 
broke the standoff was an agreement to 
seek reform—or at least reapportion- 
ment—for Canada’s appointed Senate, 
which underrepresents the west. The min- 
isters further committed themselves to dis- 
cuss aboriginal self-government, minority- 
language rights and guarantees of sexual 
equality. 

“It’s a great gain for Quebec,” said 
, Bourassa after the negotiations, “and 





= p: a great gain for Canada.” Not to 


12 


"mention a political necessity for 

® Bourassa. The constitutional imbro- 
glio revived the cause of Quebec sep- 
aratism, which the Meech Lake ac- 
cord had been intended to defuse. 
With nationalist sentiment growing, 
the premier could not show the 
slightest sign of buckling under pres- 
sure from his fellow premiers. Wait- 
ing for Bourassa to make a slip was 
Jacques Parizeau, leader of the op- 
position Parti Québecois, the party 
that endorses the concept of Quebec 
nationhood. “Faced with what we 
consider wrong and profoundly hu- 
miliating,” says Parizeau, “it is time 
for us to have our own country, our 
own constitution.” 

Ten years ago, 60% of Quebec 
residents voted down in a referen- 
dum the idea of negotiating indepen- 
dence; today 56% of a polling sample 
favor more sovereignty for Quebec. 
That sentiment has gained strength 
from the rise of a new French-speak- 
ing business class that in the past dec- 
ade has largely replaced Quebec's old 
English-speaking élite. Says Ghislain 
Dufour, head of the Conseil du Pa- 
tronat, the provincial chamber of 
commerce: “We're much more confi- 
dent than we were ten years ago.” 

Even if the Meech Lake agree- 
ment wins unanimous approval, 
many Quebeckers feel that greater 
provincial control of such areas as 
communications and taxation is in- 
evitable. Says Pierre Laurin, head 
of Quebec operations for Merrill 

Lynch Canada: “People here have real- 
ized that Quebec needs a new sort of 
arrangement.” 

Any new arrangement, of course, 
would demand even more wearying consti- | 
tutional debates. But if Manitoba and | 
Newfoundland (which joined Canada only 
in 1949) fail to meet the Meech deadline, 
or reject the agreement, the issue to be de- 
bated may be Quebec’s separation. Cana- 
da, which frets constantly about maintain- 
ing a separate identity from the U.S., could 
then lose the bilingual and bicultural char- 
acter that is the country’s greatest differ- 
ence from its powerful neighbor. a 
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Sponsors ht p 


Here’s your chance to achieve 
a small moral victory. 


What would you do if you sawa 
Y lost, frightened child? 


yu'd probably stop, pick him up, brush away 
his tears, and help him find his way. Without even 
thinking about it. And there's a reason. 


You know what's right. 


And right now, you can do just that. You can 
act on instinct...by reaching out to one desper- 
ately poor child, thousands of miles away. With 
your personal caring and help. 

This is made possible because Childreach 
Sponsorship is a program of PLAN International 
USA (formerly Foster Parents Plan) - one of the 
oldest and most respected sponsorship organizations 
in the world. For over 53 years, PLAN International 
USA has been a leader in linking caring sponsors with 
needy children and their families overseas. 

As a Childreach Sponsor, you can help a child 
who seldom has enough to eat. A decent place to 
sleep. Medical care. The chance to learn. Or hope. 


It's your choice. 


You can even choose the child you'd like to 
sponsor. A boy or girl. In a country 
where you'd like to help. In return, you'll 


Enroll me as a Childreach Sponsor to... 
The child who needs my help most. 


| 
| 
| _Girl __ Boy __ Either 
| ___SOUTH AMERICA (Colombia, Ecuador, 
| Bolivia) 
CENTRAL AMERICA/CARIBBEAN 
| (Guatemala, Honduras, El Salvador, 
Dominican Republic) 
| ASIA (Indonesia, India, Nepal, 
| Philippines, Thailand) 
AFRICA (Burkina Faso, Egypt, Sierra 
| Leone, Sudan, Togo, Guinea) 
| 
| 
| 
| 


PLAN 
INTERNATIONAL 
USA 


Please send my New Sponsor Kit with my Mr. Mrs. Miss Ms 
sponsored child’s photo and case history 
My check for $22 for the first month's 
sponsorship is enclosed. 


Childreach Sponsorship 
Non sectarian Tax ded 
Charities Registration. Albany. NY 


























Gabriel Cortez 
Colombia 


Age 4 


receive pictures of the child. Personal reports 
from our on-site overseas staff. And letters 
written in the child or family's own words. 
You'll see that your money is going directly 
where it's needed most - into effective tailor- 
made programs which help your sponsored 
child, his family and community help 
themselves. 
In fact, for just $22 a month, you'll 
make it possible for a child to have better 
nutrition, health programs, schooling - and 
hope. That's only 72 cents a day. Imagine. 
Your spare change could change a child's life. 


Please don't wait. 


If you saw a helpless child on the street, 
you wouldn't wait. You'd help that instant. 
Please don't wait now, either. Achieve a small 
moral victory! 


Become a Childreach Sponsor 
with PLAN International USA. 
Call 1-800-225-1234 J 


Ae 
childreach 


SPONSORS HIP 


Help so personal, you touch a child for life 


Address 


| 
| 
| 
| 
I'm not yet sure if | want to be a - ——Seee | 
Childreach Sponsor, but I'm interested - | 
Please send me information about the City oo a 
child | would be sponsoring | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


State Zip 


| can't sponsor right now, but | want to 
help. Enclosed is a contribution to the 
Children’s Emergency Fund for 


Mail to: Kenneth H. Phillips, President 
PLAN International USA 
157 Plan Way, Warwick, RI 02886 





yam of PLAN international USA, formerly Foster Parents Plan. Non-profit. Non-political 
© f our financuil report 15 available upon request from N.Y. Dept. of State. Office of 
” PLAN International USA 











Tamil Tigers on their way to battle 


Playing Cops 
And Killers 


Just when Sri Lankans thought 
they had seen the end of it, war 
returned last week with blister- 
ing force. The Liberation Ti- 


| gers of Tamil Eelam, a guerril- 


la group fighting for an 
independent ethnic Tamil 
homeland, attacked several po- 
lice stations in Sri Lanka’s 
northeastern province. At least 
300 people are believed to have 
died in the first days of fight- 
ing; some reports said at least 
100 of them were policemen 
executed by the rebels. The 
government dispatched an ad- 
ditional 4,200 troops to the re- 
gion (the total now: 15,000) 
and began using helicopter 
gunships, artillery and aerial 
bombardment to crush the 
guerrillas. 

The fighting marks the re- 
sumption of an old battle: since 
1983, the Sri Lankan army and 
the Tigers have fought for con- 
trol of the island’s northern and 
eastern regions, where the Ti- 
gers want to declare an inde- 
pendent state called Eelam. So 
far, the conflict has cost 11,000 
lives. Since March, the Tigers 
and the government have been 
on peaceful, if wary, terms. But 
in recent weeks tensions 
climbed as the rebels, accusing 
Sri Lankan leaders of delaying 
elections, promised a fight if 
the government did not deliver. 
They were as good as their 
word. a 
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Showdown in 
Doge City 


When Foreign Minister Gianni 
De Michelis decided to pro- 
mote Venice as the site for 
Expo 2000, much of Italy—and 
Europe—shuddered. Most of 
those opposed to the idea 
feared for the fragile health of a 
city already under attack by pol- 
lution and threatened by rising 
sea levels. Still, the 47-nation 
International Bureau of Exhibi- 
tions was expected last week to 
choose the jewel of the Adriatic 
over Toronto and Hannover as 
the Expo site. 

Two days before the vote, 
however, Prime Minister Giulio 
Andreotti announced that ow- 
ing to the very environmental 
concerns voiced by the critics, 
he was withdrawing the candi- 
dacy of the city of canals. With 
La Serenissima out of the run- 
ning, Hannover was the com- 
mittee’s final choice. 

It was another embarrassing 
needle stuck into De Michelis, 
who has become something of a 
political pincushion. The So- 
cialist politician started out 
badly last year when he was the 
lone European Foreign Minis- 
ter to attend a political féte 

| thrown by Muammar Gad- 
dafi—and was then snubbed by 
the Libyan leader. 

During the Venice contro- 
versy, De Michelis was unfairly 
criticized for everything from 
his size (a “bulging gut,” as 
Britain’s Independent put it) to 
his disco-dancing inclinations. 
On the bright side, however, all 
the publicity has not hurt sales 
of his annual guide to Italy's 
| best discos. a 
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PERU 


On Second 
Thought... 


After handily defeating celebri- 
ty novelist Mario Vargas Llosa 
in last week’s presidential run- 
off, Alberto Fujimori made it 
clear that he has no intention of 
administering strong medicine 
to Peru’s exhausted economy. 
The bespectacled former uni- 
versity professor reaffirmed his 
campaign promise that he 
would avoid “shock” therapy 
that might hurt the poor. 
Instead, Fujimori, 51, is vis- 
| iting the U.S., Canada and Eu- 
| rope to seek aid for an economy 


TERRORISM 


Out of the 
Woodwork 


The rapid political and eco- 
nomic unification of the two 
Germanys is paying an unex- 
pected dividend: a combined 
attack on terrorism. After pool- 
ing information from West 
Germany and the impounded 
files of the now defunct East 
German secret police, the Stasi, 
East German authorities this 
month arrested seven people 
believed to be members of 
West Germany’s notorious Red 
| Army Faction, whose bloody 
campaign claimed more than 20 
lives between 1970 and 1978. 
The most notable arrest 
came on June 6, when police 
seized Susanne Albrecht, 39, 
one of some two dozen R.A.F. 
members on West Germany’s 
most wanted list. Albrecht, who 
is married to an East German 


Fujimori barnstorming in his custom-designed campaign car 
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that he acknowledges is “close 
to death,” with an inflation rate 
of nearly 2,500% and a $17 bil- 
lion foreign debt. Other nations 
have an incentive to help: some 
$600 million to $1.2 billion in 
coca leaves are exported from 
Peru each year, feeding the 
world’s cocaine cartels. Fuji- 
mori cannot hope to combat 
the drug problem if Peru sinks 
into political and economic 
chaos. The U.S. Congress has 
approved $35.9 million to equip 
Peruvian soldiers to fight guer- 
rillas and cocaine merchants. 
But Fujimori wants to renegoti- 
ate, saying that the U.S. should 
pay to build roads and provide 
assistance for alternate crops. = 





Albrecht: finally nabbed 


scientist, is accused of taking 
part in the 1977 killings of Jur- 
gen Ponto, chairman of the 
Dresdner Bank, and industrial- 
ist Hanns-Martin Schleyer. 
East German Interior Minister 
Peter-Michael Diestel said the 
arrests provided evidence of a 
“devilish connection” between 
the R.A.F, and the Stasi—a con- 
nection that is now certain to be 
further investigated. a 
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Driving 
Toward 
Unity 


Sensitive to his country’s history, 
Chancellor HELMUT KOHL warns 
against isolating Germans and argues 
that unification is not only urgent but 
will make the ’90s the decade of Europe 





By HENRY MULLER and KARSTEN PRAGER BONN 


Q. Are you concerned about Soviet opposition to a united Ger- 
many’s membership in NATO? 

A. Anyone who wants a peaceful new Europe must remem- 
ber that one of the worst mistakes after the First World War 
was the international isolation of the Weimar Republic. am 
Strictly against repeating that mistake. Germany, and that in- 
cludes a unified Germany, is part of the Western community 
of shared values. We cannot accept anything less. It is re- 
markable that all Warsaw Pact countries except the Soviet 
Union are for full German membership’in NATO. Poland, 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia are in favor of it—uncondi- 
tionally and completely. Why? Simply because they do not 
want Germany to be isolated. The U.S., all our other allies 
and the Germans themselves should raise this issue in their 
talks with the Soviet Union, I think there is a chance here for 
a positive conclusion. 

Of course, some transitional arrangements will be need- 
ed. It is possible, for example, to allow the stationing of Sovi- 
ct troops for a certain period in what is today the German 
Democratic Republic. I also consider it feasible that in the 
parallel negotiations in Vienna—but not in the Two-plus- 
Four framework—we talk about troop levels generally. Be- 
cause One point is very clear: the Soviet Union certainly has a 
legitimate security interest. 





Q. Anegative way of looking at the question is that the Western 


A. [am not concerned at all about motivations. I don’t agree 
with such reasons, but the end result is the same. I want Ger- 
many to remain in NATO. The fact that there are reasons that 
are not particularly friendly to the Germans—well, I can ac- 
cept that in view of our history. 

There are many who think, Well, it’s better to have a solid 
roof over the Germans. There are some who want two roofs, 
NATO and European unity. And I agree. My motives are dif- 
ferent, but the results are what count. You'll see; German uni- 
fication will give a big boost to European unification. 


| Q. Why two roofs? 

A. German unity in the year 2000 cannot be the same as Ger- 
man unity in 1900. The future of free Europe is not the fu- 
ture of the old nation-state. We are talking about a wider 
opening, and that is the hour of Europe. It also offers new 
Opportunities to the Germans. That is in keeping with the 
mood here: the Fatherland is Germany, the future is Eu- 
rope. That is today’s phrase. 

Had you asked about Europe five or six years ago, you 
would have used the term Eurosclerosis—the concept of a 
bad disease associated with Europe. Today no one mentions 
Eurosclerosis anymore. Instead people are asking, Are you 
building a Fortress Europe? That’s exactly the opposite anxi- 
ety. But we are not going to build a Fortress Europe either. I 
oppose protectionist policies. 


Q. How will the world continue to change as we approach the 
year 20007 

A. We will reduce the East-West confrontation further. We 
will make a lot of progress on the road to disarmament and 
détente. We will still need weapons and soldiers by the year 
2000 because even then we will not have freedom for noth- 
ing. I am against a disarmament policy that takes announce- 
ments as deeds. You must be sure you get something in ex- 
change for your concessions. 





Q. And how will Europe fit into that world? 

A. The North-South conflict will become far more danger- 
ous than it is today. I foresee three very important economic 
regions developing by the year 2000: the U.S. and Canada, 
perhaps on the road to an association with Mexico; the Far 
East; and Europe—the European Community—which will 
continue to grow into a political union, beyond economic 
union. Europe, of course, is not the E.C. alone. The E.C. is 
just a torso. A wider network will be constructed with other 
European countries, not necessarily by making them mem- 
bers but perhaps through association treaties. 

The Soviet Union too is going to seek its place in this 
emerging Europe, at least economically. For the Germans, 
this is essential. Geographically, our location offers great ad- 
vantages, but there are also disadvantages. For a long time 
| our central location has been more of a scourge and a danger 
for us. Now it may be our big chance; perhaps we can be the 
bridge. But we can be that bridge only if what supports it in 
the West is very strong. That brings me back to NATO and 
Europe. I am convinced that this is going to be the decade of 
the Europeans. 


Q. Do you see the Soviet Union as part of Europe politically 
too? 

A. At this moment no one can predict the future of the Sovi- 
et Union. I do hope Gorbachev will succeed in his reform 
policies, I sincerely hope that. Because perestroika means 
pluralism, and that means opening. This is what the Soviet 
Union needs; otherwise it will not be in a position to solve its 
problems, neither those of the nationalities nor those of the 
economy. I think the West should assist the Soviet Union in 
this process. Of course, we have to do it in a reasonable, busi- 
nesslike way; after all, we are talking about a proud country. 
But we have to do it in the spirit of friendship. 


Q. Are the Soviets telling you anything bilaterally that they are 
not saying in public? 
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A. /Laughing] This is not a subject I would discuss with Timr 
magazine 


Q. Let me rephrase... 
A. You need not continue. I am not going to say anything on 
that. I know what you were going to ask 


Q. Can you simply proceed toward unity and NATO membership 
and say, “This is what we are going to do, whatever Gorbachev 
may say”? 

A. No, we have to negotiate. No question about that. Of 
course, we are going to continue to negotiate. 


Q. You do seem to be ina hurry about unification. 
A. Not at all. Newspapers write that, but they are wrong. Of 
course, there is a certain urgency, but it is not caused by me. | 
feel that urgency. When I drew up the ten-point unification 
program in the Bundestag last November, I started with a 
completely different time frame. I thought that in 1990 we 
would have a contractual or treaty-based community with 
East Germany, that in 1991 or 1992 we would have confeder- 
ative structures. Then in 1993 or 1994 we could have 
unification 

But Mr. [Hans] Modrow [then East German Prime Min- 
ister] did not keep his promises. He did not pursue liberal- 
ization of the economic system. On the contrary, he made 
the decision to restore the state security service. That trig- 
gered a catastrophic psychological development in the 
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hour of 
Europe.” 


G.D.R. You could read it like a thermometer: every day 
more and more East Germans moved here. And you must 
bear in mind the size of the Federal Republic. It is not an 
enormous country, yet since Jan. 1 of this year 220,000 peo- 
ple have come across. That is why I said in January that we 
needed economic and currency union. Had I not done so and 
had we not had the East German elections on March 18, we 
would now have 600,000 or more people here. Imagine what 
that would have done. These are good people: craftsmen, 
programmers, doctors, chemists. They are all needed over 
there, You cannot rebuild the East German economy with 
out them, Apart from that, over the same period we accom- 
modated 175,000 resettlers of German origin from Poland, 
Romania and other East European countries. 


Q. Will this pressure lead to all-German elections this year rath- 
er than later? 
A. On July 1, with the deutsche mark in the G.D.R., millions 
of people will for the first time hold in their hands a currency 
that can buy things. They will not start a theoretical or philo- 
sophical discussion. Rather, a husband will say to his wife, 
“Let’s go to Paris.” And they will walk along the Champs 
Elysées and feel they are in the center of the world. These 
people will set the date of the election. I don’t know the date, 
but I would say it will be soon. 

Ordinarily, politicians ask themselves, Do we have a 
precedent for this? How was it handled in the past? But what 
we are doing now has never been done before. We have to 
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decide things in a matter of hours that we would normally 
decide over a period of years. 

When Lothar de Maizi¢re became East Germany’s 
Prime Minister, he didn’t even have a working telephone. 
So I would have to send somebody from West Berlin to 
see him, or he would have to go to West Berlin and 
phone me. That was right after Easter. Since then we 
have completed a state treaty. Had you told me this a 
year ago, I would have said you were crazy. It’s a crazy 
time, but also a fantastic time. I think of it as a blessing, 
in a way. And, of course, it is the fulfillment of a dream 
for Europe and for Germany. 

Two weeks ago, I paid a visit to the grave of Ludwig 
Erhard in a village in Bavaria. I told my wife, Had Er- 
hard in 1948 had to consult with all the different people 
I have to talk to today, we would still have bread 
rationing. 

No matter what is going to be negotiated, I have one 
consolation: the Rhine is flowing on and will reach the 
sea. It is the same with German unity. And there is 
something I know today that I did not expect five years 
ago: this decade will also bring European unity. 


Q. How important will the U.S. be in Eu- 
rope’s future? 

A. Very important. For me, Europe 
would risk a part of its future if it did not 
include the Americans, We need them 
not only for military security, as impor- 
tant as that is, but in every possible 
way—in the economic field, in the cul- 
tural field. For the future of Germans in 
the 21st century, it is of existential im- 
portance that our policy rest on two se- 
cure pillars: the German-American pil- 
lar and the German-French pillar, It is 
not a matter of cither-or but one of as- 
well-as. And that does not mean we are 
diminishing other partners. 


Q. You will probably go into the history books as the “unifica- 
tion Chancellor.” 

A. You'd better not talk about history books. People who 
want to get into history books don’t get into them. 


Q. But does the possibility influence you in a special way? 
A. Of course. It influences my feeling about life, but not 


with a view to the history books. One has a dream. The | 


dream, not just for me but for a whole generation, was to 
obtain German unity and European unity. I always be- 
lieved it would happen, but I was very skeptical that I 
would live to see it. I certainly did not foresee that I would 
experience it while in this office. Now the opportunity is 
here. I have never worked so hard in all my life. But I have 
never been so happy. 


Q. The events of the past six months have revived certain ste- 


reotypes about Germans: they are arrogant, domineering. . . 
A. Supposedly. 


Q. Is there a German national character? 

A. | suppose there are characteristics you find more in one 
country than in another. Latin countries, for example, ap- 
pear to enjoy life more. People in Paris or Rome, faced 











with an event as momentous to them as German unity is to 
us, would have celebrated with big parties. But in this coun- 
try, people sit and study the details and say, “Let’s reserve 
our joy for later.” They do not realize that by then they will 
be so old that they won’t be able to experience the joy. I say 
this in jest, yet | am serious. The fact that in three or four 
years the area now contained in East Germany will be 
flourishing will be a typically German achievement. But 
the question is, will we enjoy it? 

One must be honest with oneself. We had two wars in 
this century. Everyone tumbled into World War I out of 
foolishness. But there is no question that Hitler was re- 
sponsible for World War II and that the crimes perpetrat- 
ed by the Nazi tyranny were terrible crimes. We cannot ex- 
pect that memory to be erased in people’s minds. 

Germans are hardworking and successful. But they are 
not loved. They are respected. But they are not liked. Now 
nearly 17 million will be added, and those who recall the 
past say, “Ah, Kohl is trying to speed things up.” They call 
it “Kohl's blitzkrieg.” You have to live with that. I cannot 
deny our history; I have to accept it. If I meet a Jewish 
countryman whose family was killed at Auschwitz and who 
knows German but refuses to speak it, I 
have to respect that. I can only ask for 
forgiveness; I have no claim on it. 


position on their border with 

A. The main problem with the Poles, 
in their assessment of what I proposed, 
is that they misunderstood my argu- 
ment. I never left any doubt that on 
the road to unification, Poland’s west- 
ern border must be guaranteed. There 
are different opinions on how to do 
this, but I am firmly convinced that 
mine will carry the most political 
weight. This week in the East German 
parliament and in our Bundestag we 
will pass resolutions clearly stating that a unified Germa- 
ny will conclude a treaty with Poland, binding under in- 
ternational law, in which the border will be guaranteed 
definitively. More cannot be done. 


Q. Should Berlin be the capital of a united Germany? 

A. Everyone knows that I am an old supporter of Berlin. 
But this subject does not have to be dealt with now. It will 
be debated in an all-German parliament. The decision ona 
capital cannot be made as long as Soviet troops are de- 
ployed there. The Rhine will flow for a long time until this 
question is raised. If that were our only problem, we would 
have no problems. 


Q. What then is Germany's most pressing problem? 

A. We have economic, material problems, but all of them 
can be solved. At issue is the moral strength of our people. 
Have we lost some of that during the years of affluence and 
prosperity? I don’t think so. But a layer of butter and kiwi 
and shrimp has covered our moral strength. It will reap- 
pear when we remove that layer. The term idealism was 
born here—it was the contribution of German philoso- 
phers, and it was abused terribly in this century. There was 
a backlash, and now we have to achieve a sort of balance. = 
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Dixon, center, presided over a thrift failure that will cost some $1.3 billion; he faces up to 190 years in jail and a $9.5 million fine 





Good Ole Bad Boy 


A Texas S&L tycoon is indicted, but how many others will the U.S. nab? 


By JOHN E. GALLAGHER 


ora while, Don Dixon stood tall in 

Texas. He was big rich, as Texans 

like to say. A successful real-estate 

developer, in 1982 he bought a 
tiny savings and loan in his hometown of 
Vernon and built it into a giant, at least on 
paper. By luring deposits from across the 
U.S. with high interest rates, Vernon S&I 
grew a spectacular 1,600% in just four 
years, making it one of the 20 largest thrifts 
in the state. But the S&L was lending mon- 
ey faster than it was coming in, often to 
projects on shaky financial footing. Mean- 
while, Dixon indulged his taste for excess, 
notably a $22,000 gastronomic tour of Eu- 
rope and a fleet of five airplanes. When 
federal regulators finally closed Vernon in 
1987, they estimated that Dixon’s extrava- 
gant ownership left taxpayers with a $1.3 
billion bill, until then the largest single 
S&L mess in the U.S. 

The Government week 
that Dixon should pay for his extravagance. 
In a 38-count criminal indictment, the Jus- 
tice Department charged that Dixon ille- 
gally used the S&L’s money to pay for po 
litical contributions, pleasure trips and 
rent on a California beach house. If he is 


decided last 


> 


as 


convicted on all counts, Dixon could face a 
190-year prison sentence and a fine of as 
much as $9.5 million dollars. (Dixon in- 
tends to plead innocent.) Eight Vernon of- 
ficers have already been convicted, includ- 
ing Chairman Woody Lemons, who last 
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week began serving a 30-year term, the 
longest to date for an S&L executive 

The Dixon indictment signals an up- 
surge in charges against the culprits ac- 
cused of causing the S&L mess, the biggest 
financial scandal in U.S. history. But the 
Dixon case underscored the difficulty of 
prosecuting complicated financial crimes. 
The Government took more than three 
years to build its case against Dixon alone. 
And U.S. officials have not yet investigated 
7,000 more tips about possible fraud at 
S&Ls. With so many leads and limited re- 
sources, the Justice Department may be 
able to prosecute only the most egregious 
misdeeds that befell thrifts in the 1980s 

lhe convictions, while satisfying for tax- 
payers, have done little to recoup the vast 
S&L losses. “We won't see any recovery 
near to the amount of losses,” says Edward 
Dennis Jr., an assistant U.S. attorney gener- 
al. “We won't even get close.” The Con- 
gressional Budget Office estimated last 
week that the Government's S&L cleanup 
bill may total $150 billion, three times as 
much as Congress approved for the job last 
year. With interest, the final total could run 
as high as $500 billion over 40 years, With- 
out another infusion of federal money, the 
bailout fund will be broke by year’s end. 









As the indictment describes him, Dixon 
embodied the high-rolling style of oil- 
patch opportunists. In the early 1980s Con- 
gress wrongheadedly tried to help strug- 
gling thrifts earn higher returns by 
liberating them to invest in virtually any- 
thing they wanted. Crafty entrepreneurs 
began building the S&Ls into fast-buck en- 
terprises by sinking money into marinas, 
golf courses and even uranium mines. 
Dixon lived with panache, lounging at a 
posh beach house in Solana Beach, Calif., 
and entertaining Vernon executives in high 
style. Trouble was, the money for such 
perks allegedly came from the thrift’s 
vaults. According to the indictment, the 
rent on Dixon’s beach house was paid by an 
associate, Jack Atkinson, who had got 
loans from Vernon. All told, Atkinson paid 
$577,000 in rent through loans. When Ver- 











THE CHARGE: 
Dixon and the state 
S&L commissioner went on 
a hunting trip to Kansas 


non would no longer extend the credit, 
Dixon allegedly arranged for Atkinson to 
receive an extra $24,200 as a “consulting” 
fee, which also went toward the rent. 

The indictment charges that Vernon 
S&L picked up the tab for Dixon’s person- 
al trips and parties, some of them featuring 
prostitutes. Tagging along on several out- 
ings was the highest-ranking thrift regula- 
tor in Texas, Linton Bowman, who has not 
been charged with any wrongdoing. Dixon 
sought to win political allies with hard 
cash. He allegedly had Vernon make ille- 
gal contributions to the campaigns of such 
| politicians as California Senator Alan 
Cranston, former House Majority Whip 
Tony Coelho and former House Speaker 
Jim Wright, all of whom have been tar- 
nished by other connections to the S&L 
scandal. None of the campaigns were 
aware of the illegality of Dixon's 
contributions. 

Considering the enormity of Vernon’s 
failure—96% of its loans were overdue 
when the Government took over—the in- 
dictment strikes some critics as tardy and 
tame. The Justice Department contends 
that it has been moving as quickly as possi- 











ble, although last year it left $26 million un- 
spent out of a fraud-fighting budget of $75 




















THE CHARGE: 
One of the lavish parties 
featured a yacht cruise 

in San Diego harbor 


million. “These complicated white-collar- 
crime cases take time to develop,” says At- 
torney General Dick Thornburgh. In north 
Texas alone, the Government is investigat- 
ing more than 500 individuals affiliated 
with 38 different S&Ls. 

Under pressure from Congress, the 
Justice Department has been beefing up 
the staff and budget devoted to the scan- 
dals. The agency has $110 million to spend 
this year, which has enabled it to hire 368 
more financial-fraud investigators, as well 
as 202 FBI agents and 118 more assistant 
USS. attorneys. Congress may provide fur- 
ther help. One bill would create “strike 
forces” to investigate fraud and provide 
higher salaries for prosecutors of bank 
crimes. Says Nancy Kassebaum, the Kan- 
sas Republican who introduced the mea- 
sure in the Senate last week: “It is time to 
take off the gloves and unleash our best 
and brightest prosecutors on the mess.” 

After a slow start, the Bush Adminis- 
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| contributions from S&L owner Charles 













tration’s bailout has been moving quickly. 
The Resolution Trust Corp., which is re- 
sponsible for liquidating and selling off in- 
solvent thrifts, has closed or sold 96 since 
the beginning of April and expects to han- 
dle another 45 by the end of this month. 
But the RTC’s work load keeps growing; the 
CBO estimated last week that as many as 
1,700 thrifts in the U.S. may collapse, more 
than half the S&L industry. The RTC has 
only enough money to deal with another 
120 institutions at best. After that, the 
cleanup will come to a halt unless Congress 
comes up with more money. 

Sensing rising voter anger, some Dem- 
ocrats think they may be able to make po- 
litical hay from the mess. Since four of the 
five Senators accused of being swayed by 





Keating are Democrats, that may not be 





THE CHARGE: 

Among its dubious deals, 
Vernon bought three 
exotic-car dealerships 


too easy. Still, some Democrats believe the 
slow start of the bailout is a separate scan- 
dal for which the Bush Administration 
alone is responsible. “Unlike the first cri- 
sis, in this one there is not plenty of blame 
to go around,” contends Congressman 
Charles Schumer of New York. 

As the S&L cleanup bill mounts, politi- 
cal mudslinging is likely to increase. “The 
Government needs a sideshow to shift fo- 
cus from the cost of dealing with the prob- 
lem,” says Paul Horvitz, a finance profes- 
sor at the University of Houston. At this 
point, the biggest new scandal would be to 
push the increased bailout cost into the fu- 
ture by borrowing more money, Felix Ro- 
hatyn, the Manhattan investment banker 
and fiscal gadfly, proposed last week that 
the Government pay for the bailout with a 
5% surcharge on federal income taxes, 
which could raise $25 billion to $35 billion 
a year. Borrowing the money instead, he 
said, would amount to “leaving it to our 
children to pay off our own stupidity.” 

While a tax surcharge would be politi- 
cally unpopular, it would be swift in its work. 
When the last failed S&L was closed and 
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To pay rent on his the last offender jailed, the scandal would fi- 
beach house, Dixon tapped nally be over. | —Reported by Jerome Cramer/ 
a colleague's loan Washington and Richard Woodbury/Houston 
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One Big Mac, Hold the Box! | 








McDonald’s faces a children’s crusade against polystyrene 


M any adults like McDon- 
ald’s for its conve- 
nience, but children have a 
special devotion. The sight of 
the Golden Arches seems to 
send kids’ blood racing. Late- 
ly, though, some disillusioned 
youngsters have been insist- 
ing on eating elsewhere. A 
few have even been picketing 
McDonald’s stores. To urge a 
boycott of the company’s out- 
lets, Kurtiz Schneid, a New 
Jersey high school student, 
demonstrated in front of the 
United Nations dressed as 
“Ronald McToxic.” His mes- 
sage: “The planet deserves a 
break today!” 


sist their craving for Chicken 

McNuggets? In a word: polystyrene. Envi- 
ronmentally conscious youngsters are up in 
arms about the soft plastic used to make 
disposable soft-drink cups, hamburger 
boxes and other lightweight thermal con- 
tainers. The material is nonbiodegradable 
and can give off toxic fumes when burned. 
The food industry uses more than 1 billion 
Ibs. of the material every year to pack its 
products. McDonald’s (1989 sales: $17 bil- 
lion) is the world’s largest single consumer. 
Each day 22 million customers buy food in 
11,000 of its outlets in 52 countries. An es- 
timated 30% of the food is wrapped in 
polystyrene packages, which means that 
McDonald's customers toss out more than 
45 million Ibs. of so-called clamshell boxes 
and other polystyrene waste each year. 

Local governments in Berkeley, Port- 
land, Ore., and Glen Cove, N.Y., have 
banned the material, forcing McDonald's 
to switch to paper packaging. About a doz- 
en other cities have enacted similar restric- 
tions, and hundreds more towns have con- 
sidered such laws. 

The children’s crusade has been build- 
ing since a group called Kids Against Pol- 
lution was started three years ago by a 
fifth-grade civics class at the Tenakill 
School in Closter, N.J., to urge a ban on 
polystyrene at the school. Since their vic- 
tory, 800 chapters of the student group 
have sprung up in the U.S. and Europe. 
One of KAP’s primary goals is to reform the 
biggest polystyrene user of all. In West 
Milford, N.J., Jennifer Brailey, 12, has per- 
suaded her family and friends to boycott 
McDonald’s stores, or at least refuse any 
food that is enclosed in polystyrene con- 
tainers. She has helped organize letter- 
writing campaigns to urge McDonald’s to 


stop using the material. In some states, stu- 
= 





Kurtiz “Ronald McToxic” Schneid 
Why would children re- anda friend posing in New Jersey 








dents have mounted a Send-It-Back cam- 
paign, in which they pack up greasy pack- 
aging and mail it to local McDonald's 
stores or to the company’s headquarters in 
Illinois. 

The company contends the youths are 
misguided in assuming that paper wrap- 
pings represent a lesser threat to the envi- 
ronment than clamshell boxes. For exam- 
ple, polystyrene packaging can be recycled 
far more easily than the treated paper used 
for wrapping food. McDonald's recycles 
such containers from 500 of its 8,200 U.S. 
stores and expects to include 1,500 more 
outlets by the end of the year. After the 


Used fast-food containers arriving at 
arecycling plant in Massachusetts 





material is broken down into plastic peb- 
bles, it can be reconstituted into artificial 
lumber, trash cans and other plastic prod- 
ucts. Says Shelby Yastrow, McDonald's se- 
nior vice president for environmental af- 
fairs: “We used to use paper 
only. We could do it again. 
It’s not that we can’t. It’s just 
that we see no reason to 
change.” 

The company spends 
$100 million annually on en- 
vironmental projects. Be- 
sides handing out grants to 
the World Wildlife Fund 
and other environmental 
groups, McDonald’s is 
studying ways to use recy- 
cled polystyrene materials in 
building new stores. Says 
Jan Beyea, senior scientist 
for the National Audubon 
Society: “What McDonald's 
is doing is just a start, but a 
beginning nonetheless. We 
are an incredibly wasteful 
nation, and McDonald's 
shouldn't be treated as if it’s responsible 
for 100% of that waste.” 

Maybe not, but the company could take 
an even harder look at its packaging poli- 
cies. In the most obvious case, McDonald's 
should distinguish between customers who 
eat in the store and those who carry out the 
food. Every hour, tons of unnecessary pa- 
per bags, wrappers and plastic boxes are 
discarded a few feet from the cash regis- 
ters. Moral: McDonald’s has already given 
the planet a break, but Mother Earth could 
use a few more. — By Janice Castro. 
Reported by Barbara Dolan/Chicago and Lisa 
Towle/New York 
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How Green Is My Label 





Vi ove over, Good Housekeeping Seal of Approval. The 
race is on to produce a stamp that will alert consumers 
to products that meet the highest standards of environmental 
safety. The Green Seal, introduced last week, should start ap- 
pearing early next year on such products as toilet paper, light 
bulbs, laundry cleaners and facial tissues that meet the criteria 
established by a panel of scientists. “Our objective is to help 
American consumers vote with their pocketbooks on environ- 
mental issues,” says former Earth Day chairman Denis Hayes, 


who is chief executive of the nonprofit, Washington-based Green Seal project. 

Meanwhile, Green Cross, a nonprofit subsidiary of Scientific Certification Sys- 
tems of Oakland is working with four national supermarket chains and manufactur- 
ers to certify products that meet high standards for recycla- 


bility. The cross will appear for the first time in July. 
Manufacturers seeking the Green Seal or the Green Cross 
will have to pay fees to cover the cost of analyzing their prod- 


po SEA 
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ucts, and Green Seal will levy an annual licensing fee. Can 5 
the two ecologos happily coexist in a green world? There 
may not be room for both, say experts. Ultimately the fittest 


will survive. 
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Now that everyone agrees how a computer should work, 


Judging by what you see on magazine covers these 
days, the world now wants what the Macintosh’ computer 
has always had. And, suddenly, the idea that a personal 
computer should work the way people do has been embraced 
by virtually every major player 

Well, since“Mac-like’'is the promise on every lip, this 
might be a good time to point out just what a Mac’ is like, 

What makes a Macintosh a Macintosh is not just cheer- 
ful icons, a mouse, pull-down menus and other surface man- 
ifestations. A Macintosh isa Macintosh from the inside out. 
Conceived from the chip up to work intuitively and visually. 

Because its truly consistent, the entire family of 
Macintosh personal computers all run the same software 
with identical point-and-click simplicity. 

Because its a true system, Macintosh printers and 


other peripherals all connect together quickly and logically. 
Just plug them in and turn them on. 

Because we engineer both the hardware and its oper- 
ating software, Macintosh runs with the smooth speed and 
precision youd expect from any perfectly integrated design. 

And because Macintosh isnt a “graphical ‘shell grafted 
on top of a character-based system, it doesn’t expend lots of 
expensive computing power trying to do something it 
wasn't designed for 

Which is why for less than it usually costs to buy the 
software and the high-end hardware needed for a Mac look- 
alike, you can have the true article. 

Instead of making do with a handful of graphicized 
programs, you can choose from the thousands of highly in- 
novative business applications developed specifically for 


*The figures don't come from us. They re from a 1990 study conducted by Diagnostic Research, Inc, among Fortune 1000 MIS managers and business computer users 
Call and we'll send you a copy. © 1990 Apple Computer Inc. Apple, the Apple logo. Mac, and Macintosh are registered trademarks, and SuperDrive and “The power to be your best’ 





try the only one that actually works that way 


Not your PC files. Every Macintosh equipped with an 
Apple’ SuperDrive" disk drive moves information between a 
Macintosh and an MS-DOS or 0S/2 PC on standard 3!2-inch 
floppy disks. 

And not your PC programs, either With products like 


Macintosh over the last seven years. And instead of patiently 
following the long path from yesterdays MS-DOS to Windows 
in the interim and to OS/2 in the someday, you can make 
one simple step to Macintosh. 

The benefits of that step, according to a new indepen- 
dent study” by Diagnostic Research, Inc., are considerable. 

It seems people prefer a machine that works like people do. 

And they get more done with it. 

Users rated Macintosh 14% higher for overall satisfac- 
tion and 13% higher for performance than for PCs running 
Windows. Which, according to information managers in the 
same study, translated into productivity ratings which were 
32% higher. 

Meanwhile, what would you sacrifice by making the 
change to Macintosh? 


SoftPC a Macintosh can run virtually any DOS application. 
We invite you to call 800-538-9696, ext. 875, for the names of 
your nearest authorized Apple resellers. 

Then come in and see what inspired the monumental 
changes you've been reading about. 

After all, now that everybody else is trying to sell you a 
Macintosh, maybe you should buy one. 


The power to be your best’ 


are trademarks of Apple Computer Inc. MS-DOS and Windows are registered trademarks of Microsoft Corporation. 05/2 is a registered trademark of International Business 
Machines, Inc. SoftPC is a registered trademark of Insignia Solutions, Inc. Fortune 1000 includes Fortune 500 and Fortune Service 500, which are registered trademarks of Time, Inc. 

















W ith the U.S. economy stagnant and 
domestic sales hurting, boosting new 
markets overseas became a simple matter 
of survival for many U.S. firms. So far, 
their efforts have paid off handsomely. Ex- 
ports have zoomed to record levels this 
year, a trend that has helped narrow the 
chronic U.S. trade deficit and provide the 
domestic economy with just enough vitality 
| to avert a recession. “Thank goodness for 
| exports,” says Allen Sinai, chief economist 
| with the Boston Co. Economic Advisers. 
| “Without them, the U.S. economy would 
be dead in the water.” 

Statistics released last week show the 
U.S. trade picture brightening considera- 
bly. The current-account deficit, the 
trade figure that is most closely watched 
because it measures transactions in ser- 
vices as well as goods, shrank 14% during 
the first three months of the year, to 
$22.9 billion, the smallest quarterly gap 
in six years. In a separate report, the 
merchandise trade deficit in April fell 
17%, to $6.9 billion, its second best 
showing in six years. At this pace, the gap 
for the year as a whole could fall below 
$100 million for the first time since 1983. 

The extraordinary rise in foreign de- 
mand for U.S. goods has come partly as a 
result of the fast-growing economies in the 
Far East and Europe. But the U.S. has re- 
ceived substantial help from a declining 
currency, which has made American goods 
less expensive overseas. Since 1985, the 
dollar has fallen 43% against major world 
currencies. American firms have also 
shown greater flexibility in negotiating 
trade deals. More U.S. companies are will- 
ing to barter or accept payment in local 
| currency instead of dollars, notes consul- 
tant Matt Schaffer of Sand Point, Idaho, 
author of The Countertrade War. 

The U.S. aerospace industry has been 




















Assembling a Boeing 747-400 jumbo jet for Korean Air Lines, which has ordered 23 more 


Ring ’Em Up, Ship ’Em Out 


U.S. companies, becalmed at home, register record sales abroad 


one of the top beneficiaries of the export 
boom. Last week Bocing announced a $4.8 
billion deal to sell 23 new 747-400 jumbo 
jets to Korean Air Lines, which had earlier 
bought nine of the planes. All told, Bocing 
has 161 foreign orders for airliners, which 
range in price from $35 million to $130 mil- 
lion apiece. Even small U.S. firms have 
made impressive inroads abroad. Trilling 
Medical Technologies, a Carlstadt, N.J., 
firm of 50 employees that sells burn-pro- 
tection products, has seen its international 
sales increase 400% during the past year, 
to $500,000. 

Yet the impressive gains made by U.S. 
exporters have begun to inspire some resis- 
tance overseas. In South Korea, which is 
suffering from a flagging economy, the 
government has staged what amounts to an 
official boycott of many imports. Japan in 
recent years has substantially increased its 
imports of American goods, ranging from 
Timberland shoes to Harry Winston jewel- 
ry, but trade tension resurfaced last week. 
The Bush Administration voiced fears that 
Tokyo, after making promises this spring 
to help reduce the U.S. trade deficit with 
Japan, is dragging its feet again. Said Com- 
merce Secretary Robert Mosbacher: “I 
hope they are just testing us to see if we 
have lost any of our resolve.” 

Now that more American products 
have gained foreign acceptance, U.S. busi- 
ness leaders have boosted their confidence 
as well as their competitive skills. “Over 
the past five years,” says Jerry Jasinowski, 
president of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, “U.S. manufacturers have 
turned themselves inside out trying to im- 
prove the quality of their products, and 
they have succeeded in a great many 


cases.” — By Bernard Baumohl. 
Reported by Gisela Bolte/Washington and Edwin 
M. Reingold/Los Angeles 
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A Food Giant’s 
Big Appetite _ 


From farm to freezer, 
ConAgra makes its mark 


he company’s products are household 

names: Armour packaged meats, Ban- 
quet frozen foods and Country Pride 
chickens. But not many consumers have 
heard of ConAgra, the Omaha-based com- 
pany behind those labels. Unlike such food 
combines as General Mills and Pillsbury, 
which invest millions to promote their 
identity, ConAgra has preferred to remain 
the quiet, self-effacing giant of the 
industry. 

That tranquil obscurity is about to end. 
Earlier this month, ConAgra agreed to pay 
$1.3 billion to take over Beatrice, which 
owns an assortment of such familiar items 
as Hunt’s tomato products, Wesson oils, 
Swift meats and Orville Redenbacher’s 
popcorn. With combined sales that may 
reach $21 billion this year, ConAgra has 
become the No. 2 food company in the 
U.S., second only to the Kraft General 
Foods subsidiary of Philip Morris. 

Even so, ConAgra doesn’t like to take its 
rise to prominence too seriously. Known for 
cultivating a kind of down-home whimsy 
about itself, the company deflatingly titled its 
corporate history ConAgra Who? Chairman 
Charles (“Mike”) Harper, 62, intends to 
keep things that way. “We are so simple, 
we're dull,” he contends. Such modesty can 
be misleading. When Harper arrived in 1974, 
ConAgra was a nearly 
bankrupt company in- < 
volved mainly in grain 
milling and commod- 
ities trading. He em- 
barked on an expansion 
plan to place ConAgra 
at every step along “the 
food chain,” as Harper 
likes to call it, from seed 
planting to retail sales. 

Harper proved to 
be a smart shopper. 
After buying Banquet 
Foods for the bargain 
price of $50 million in 1980, Harper re- 
vived the frozen-dinner company by add- 
ing 90 new selections. In the Beatrice deal, 
Harper reportedly picked up the company 
for less than half the price initially sought 
by financiers Kohlberg Kravis Roberts. 
Harper's management philosophy is to al- 
low each ConAgra unit a high degree of 
autonomy. “We have more presidents than 
banks have vice presidents,” he says. Con- 
Agra’s low-key style has paid off hand- 
somely for shareholders. After ten years of | 
record earnings, ConAgra stock that cost 
$100 in 1978 was worth $3,772 by the end 
of last year, a 


Chairman Harper 








Going for the green 
in Hong Kong. 


lo get to where the deals are 

swung in Hong Kong, take the 
airline that goes there more often 
than any other, United 

United gives you the best 

ible shot, with more nonstops 

rom the U.S, than anyone. Each 

one comes with lots of extras, like 
generous Mileage Plus credits in 
First and Business Class. And our 
exclusive Concierge Service for 
First Class passengers. 

Come fly the friendly skies, 


A ! 
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Parking is such sweet sorrow. 


When you're behind the wheel of a Ford 
(Thunderbird SC, even the long wav home never 
seems quite long enough. 

he supercharged Thunderbird SC boasts one 
of the most powerful production engines made in 
\merica: a 3.8 liter EFI V-6 that rates a formidable 
210 horsepower and 315 foot-pounds of torque. 

To complement all that power there’s a 


Buckle up—together we can save lives. 


5-speed manual overdrive transmission, 
“speed-sensitive” power steering, automatic 
ride control suspension and four-wheel dis« 
anti-lock brakes. 

And this Thunderbird’s interior is as 
impressive as its sleek exterior. Articulated 
bucket seats with power lumbar and side 
bolster supports are standard. So isa 





performance analog instrument cluster, air 
conditioning and power windows. There's 
even an available compact disc player and a 
nine speaker JBL sound system. 

Ford Thunderbird SC. Parking is such 
sweet sorrow. 
Best-built American cars. 


The best-built American cars are built by 





Ford. This is based on an average of consumer- 
reported problems in a series of surveys of all 
Ford and competitive '81-89 models designed 
and built in North America. At Ford, “Quality 


is Job 1.” 


weasel Thunderbird SC 


Have you driven a Ford...lately? Sord » 














It looks like this. 
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Butit sounds like this 


AI&Ican do the same for 4q 
your fax machine’s performance. ~ 


AT&T Enhanced FAX Service. Even the most elementary fax machine can do some very grand things 
Because now it can be hooked up to AT&T Enhanced FAX, which can empower your machine with all 
the capabilities available through AT&T's Worldwide Intelligent Network. 
And all you need to do is call our toll-free number and follow the easy voice prompts, which orchestrate 
the entire process. 
You can store and retrieve messages from your own fax mailbox. Automatically redial a busy number 
And send the same document to up to 1,000 destinations, worldwide. 
And since it frees up both you and your machine, you can conduct business as usual. 
One last note. AT&T Enhanced FAX is part of an extensive portfolio of services called AT&T Global Messaging, 
which will always be evolving and never become outdated. 
So call 1 800 248-EFAX to hear more about AT&T Enhanced FAX and how we can handle all your fax needs. 
It'll be music to your ears. 








=—— Theright choice. 
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Osaka diners sample a JAL meal 


| Haute Cuisine 
At Low Altitude 


Most travelers cat airline food 
only because at 30,000 ft. they 
have few alternatives. But Ja- 
pan Air Lines thinks its in-flight 
cuisine is so good that it can 
draw diners at ground level. In 
a novel promotion, JAL has 
opened its own restaurant, 
complete with a genuine cabin 
crew. Customers at the Osaka 
restaurant pay as much as $75 
apiece to savor such in-flight 
specialties as flounder steamed 
in wine and red snapper stuffed 
; with crayfish. To whet their ap- 
: petite for travel, JAL has pa- 
trons enter a replica of a Boeing 
767 cabin to watch a 5-min. vid- 

eotape that highlights JAL des- 

tinations. Reservations for the 
restaurant, which will be open 

until September at Osaka’s 

flower exposition, can be 

booked through the airline’s 

| ticketing system. The experi- 

ence, however, is not entirely 

| authentic, Diners are not re- 


quired to wear a seat belt. a 
| 





SECURITIES 


Stock Around 
The Clock 


The New York Stock Exchange 
has not exactly stampeded to- 
ward a longer working day. In 
1952 the Big Board extended 














DEBT 


Donald the 
Deadbeat 


Donald Trump showed his 
bankers last week that he can 
still play a mean game of chick- 
en. The embattled developer 
disclosed that he failed to pay 
at least $30 million that was due 
Friday on bonds issued by his 
Trump Castle casino in Atlan- 
tic City. His missed payment 
could lead to default, which in 
turn could push all or part of 
Trump's holdings into bank- 
ruptcy. He knows his bankers 
want to avoid that, since it 
could leave them with a lot of 
hard-to-sell real estate in New 
York and New Jersey. 

Trump, who has a ten-day 
grace period to make his bond 
payment, may be trying to in- 
crease the pressure on his bank- 
ers in their negotiations to re- 
structure his $2 billion debt 
load. Four major New York City 
banks have already agreed on a 
proposal that would extend him 
an additional $60 million to 
meet payment deadlines. But 
some of the smaller New Jersey 
banks reportedly balked at the 
terms because they felt they 
were taking on too much risk un- 
der the new arrangement. s 





His grace period won't last long 


the closing time 30 minutes, to 
3:30 p.m., and in 1974 to 4 p.m. 
In 1985 the exchange moved 
the opening bell up 30 minutes, 
to 9:30 a.m. But exchanges in 
Europe and Japan trade 
N.Y.S.E. stocks when the Big 
Board is closed, typically han- 
dling an amount equivalent to 








Mercury's new Capri is aimed to compete with Mazda's Miata MX-5 


Top Down, 
Hopes Up 


No sports car in years has so 
quickly won the hearts of U.S. 
car buffs as Mazda’s pert Miata 
MX-S. But Detroit automakers 
are not content to sit back and 
watch foreign roadsters whiz by. 
Next month Ford will begin sell- 
ing its own cosmopolitan con- 
tender, the Mercury Capri. The 
car’s body was designed in Italy, 
and its engine and chassis were 
| developed jointly by Ford and 


Mazda. The Detroit automaker 
has a 25% stake in the Japanese 
company. The convertible, 
which will be built at a Ford 
plant near Melbourne, will be 
the first Australian-made car 
sold in the U.S. The Capri takes 
dead aim at the Miata. While the 
Mazda has rear-wheel drive and 
two seats, the Mercury offers 
front-wheel drive and a small 
backseat. Ford has priced the 
Capri slightly below its rival 
$12,588 for the standard model 
and $15,522 for a turbocharged 
version, which Mazda does not 
offer. Fs 





one minute through a system of 
phone networks, FM transmit- 
ters and a miniature receiver in- 
side the watchband. 

The receptor will be mar- 
keted by AT&E, a San Francis 
co-based telecommunications 
firm, starting next month 
in Portland, Ore., and in 
16 other U.S. cities by 
the end of 1991. Mo 
torola and Timex 
plan to market a simi- 
lar watch later this 
summer. The pager 
watches, however, 
will not have the voice 
capabilities of Tracy's 
timepiece anytime soon. 
Says Charles Skibo, president 
of AT&E: “That would run a 
battery down real fast.” a 


COMMUNICATIONS | 
A Page from 
The Comics 


Dick Tracy's famed wrist radio 
may be making its way to retail 
stores. Last week the Jap- 
anese watchmaker Seiko 
introduced a digital 
timepiece that can 
display long-distance 

messages received 

over FM radio 

waves, Like conven- 

tional beepers, the 

$275 Receptor Mes- 
sage Watch can signal its 
wearer to call the office, 
phone home or dial a specific 
number displayed on the face. 
Messages are relayed in about 









back,” he said. The transition 
will begin later this year with 
15- to 45-min. after-hours trad- 
ing sessions that will be handled 
by computers. Next year the Big 
Board plans to have stock auc- 
tions at 8 p.m., midnight and 5 
a.m., with each stock trading at 
a single price. x 


9% of the exchange’s daily busi- 
ness. Now the Big Board is get- 
ting in gear, Last week chair- 
man John Phelan unveiled a 
plan to move the N.Y.S.E, to 24- 
hour trading by the end of the 
| decade. “There is some volume 
going overseas, and we'd like to 
capture some of that volume 
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Medical Progress—Live! On CNN! 





A IDS patients who tuned in last Thurs- 
day to Cable News Network and sev- 
eral other TV news shows had reason to 
feel excited. Reporting live from Atlanta 


| an operation in progress aimed at ridding a 
37-year-old man, identified only as 
“Tony,” of Alps by heating his blood to 
108° F. Heightening the drama was the 
presence on camera of Carl Crawford, 33, 
an AIDS patient who had received the same 
treatment four months ago and 
whose symptoms had apparently 
disappeared. 

But there were some warn- 
ing signals to alert the wary. 
First, results from the experi- 
mental procedure, performed 
by Drs. William Logan and Ken- 
neth Alonso, had not yet been 
reviewed by other professionals 
or published in any medical 
journal. Crawford and Tony 
were the only patients who had 
ever undergone the blood-heat- 
ing treatment. That is not a large 
enough group to draw any con- 
clusions, and it is too soon to tell 
whether Tony will get better or 
worse. Finally, as CNN duly re- 
ported, Atlanta Hospital is on 
the verge of being shut down by 
the state of Georgia unless the 
facility can refute charges (unre- 
lated to the Logan-Alonso ex- 
periment) that patients there 
have received poor care. 

What is a TV viewer, partic- 
ularly one who has atps, to 
make of this story? Is the treat- 
ment a miracle cure? Or is it a 
mirage that cruelly raises the 
hopes of aips sufferers—the medical 
equivalent of cold fusion? No one, and cer- 
tainly not journalists, can know the an- 
swers. The case illustrates the press’s grow- 
ing lack of restraint in medical coverage, 
especially where Alps is concerned. CNN 
called the treatment “experimental and 
controversial,” but by leading off news- 
casts with the story and cutting to the hos- 
pital for frequent live reports, the network 
was in effect trumpeting the blood-heating 
procedure as a major development. That 
outraged many medical experts. “This is 
turning a life-and-death issue into a media 
circus. Frankly, it makes me sick to my 
stomach,” said Dr. Bernard Bihari, a New 
York City physician who has conducted 
trials of experimental AIDs drugs. 

The work done by Logan, a retired 
heart surgeon, and Alonso, a professor of 
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Hospital, a CNN correspondent described | 








An experime experimental AIDS treatment tests the judgment of journalists 


pathology at Atlanta’s Morehouse Medical 
School, started as an effort to treat Kapo- 
si’s sarcoma, a cancer common in AIDS pa- 
tients that produces severe skin lesions. 
The doctors thought that heating a pa- 
tient’s blood might combat the cancer and 
possibly even kill the Arps virus. During 
the procedure, called hyperthermia, blood 
is drawn from a vein in the groin, heated in 
a water bath and continuously recirculated 
into the body. In little more than an hour, 


conference 


os William tégan 
‘Atianta Hospital 





the body’s temperature reaches 108° F, 
and it is kept there for an additional two 
hours. Crawford came through the opera- 
tion with no ill effects, as did Tony—so far. 
Logan and Alonso were careful not to call | 
their treatment a cure for aips. Said Lo- 


gan at a press conference: “It may not be 
the total answer. We're not expecting that 
really.” 

But last month Alonso thought the 
treatment was worth mentioning to WXIA- 
rv, Atlanta’s NBC and CNN affiliate, which 
carried the story on May 25. Five days lat- 


| Crawford praised his “wonderful doctors. 


The cable network’s 
cameras followed all 
the action, including 
“Tony's” ride out of 
the operating room 
after having his blood 
heated and the doc- 
tors’ post-op press 





er, CNN broke the news nationally. Since 
then, it has been reported, sometimes 
skeptically, on local TV news shows 
around the U.S. and in such newspapers as 
the Boston Globe, the San Francisco 
Chronicle and the Los Angeles Times. 





Only a few months ago, according to 


Crawford and his doctors, his body was 
covered with Kaposi’s sarcoma lesions, but 
after the hyperthermia treatment, the 
sores vanished. Moreover, the doctors 
claim that his blood tests negative for the | 
AIDS virus. In one of the early CNN reports, | 


They can’t say I’m cured, of course, 
you know, but I feel that I am cured. I 
really do.” 

It is possible that Crawford was in fact 
helped by the treatment. Or it could be 
that he experienced an unexplained remis- 
sion, perhaps aided by his new hopeful atti- 
tude. That is known as the placebo effect, 
and it has been observed in patients with 
many kinds of diseases, including aips. Dr. 

Sharilyn Stanley, an Arps re- 
searcher at the National Insti- 
tutes of Health, expressed 
doubts that hyperthermia could 
work. She cited studies showing 
that the AIDs virus can survive at 
temperatures up to 133° F, Even 
if the virus has somehow been 
eradicated from Crawford’s 
blood, it could still be in his bone 
marrow or other tissue and may 
re-emerge. 
The motives of Logan, 
Alonso and Atlanta Hospital 
2 are open to question. The small 
private institution has lined up 
three or four more AIDs patients 
for the treatment and plans to 
charge them $30,000 each. (The 
doctors have set up a foundation 
to subsidize patients who cannot 
pay the full amount.) But Logan 
and Alonso will have to find an- 
other place to work unless the 
hospital can thwart the move to 
revoke its license to operate. 
The state is investigating two re- 
cent deaths in the operating 
room. 

CNN defends its coverage of | 
the blood-heating experiment. 
Said Steve Haworth, director of public re- 
lations: “We are making it very clear in our 
coverage how unproven [the procedure] is 

. We made it clear that only the patient 
himself was calling it a cure.” Asked if the 
frequent live reporting from the hospital | 
tended to hype the story, Haworth replied, 
“It depends on what is going on. We had 
no other breaking story during the day.” 

On the air, the network noted that 
Tony had learned about the operation be- 
cause of CNN’Ss reporting. His treatment 
came soon after Janet Adkins committed 
suicide using a machine publicized on the 
Donahue show. If people are relying on 
TV to help them make life-and-death 
medical decisions, they are asking for big 
trouble. —By Charles P. Alexander. 
Reported by Tom Curry/Atlanta and Andrew 
Purvis/New York 
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THE BOOK YOU'VE BEEN WAITING FOR 


By the best-selling author of Presumed Innocent 





In 1987, Scott Turow’s debut novel, 
Presumed Innocent rocked the publish 
ing world as it became one of the 
most widely read books of the dec- 
ade. Now Turow is back with another 
blockbuster, Burden of Proof, and so is 
his non-traditional hero, Ale jandro 
Stern. 

“Sandy” is a successful, middle- 
aged lawyer in a mid-sized mid- 
Western city. He successfully 
defended Rusty Sabich in Pre- 
sumed Innocent—but this time he 660 Pub. price $22.95 
has some problems of his own. 

Most compellingly, there's his wife's mysterious suicide and his 
brother-in-law’s involvement in securities fraud. As Sandy investi- 
gates the crime, he begins to suspect the swindle and the suicide are 
linked—and slowly realizes he must face some gut-wrenching truths 
about his life, his work and his family 

Set in the meticulously recreated world of the justice system and 
written in a vigorous style that rings true throughout, Burden of Proof 
is an electrifying novel 
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You may take Scott Turow’s Burden of Proof 
in your choice of any 4: 


3 books for $1 each 
plus any 4th at $4.99 


No obligation to buy any more books. 
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Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc. A188-6-4 
P.O. Box 8803, Camp Hill, PA 17011-8803 


Facts About Membership. Membership in Book-of-theMonth Te 


P Please enroll me as a member 
Club begins with your choice of 4 of today’s best books—S3 for 7 
gins w Choice of 4 of today’s best books—$ for $l | of Rook-ofthe Month Club 


| 
| and send me the 4 books I've a 
listed at right. Bill me: $7.99 Mantat $1 cach 
| (3 books at $1 each and the 4th 
| book at $4.99), plus shipping Namen = : 0-92 
15) other books that are carefully chosen by our editors. If you» and handling charges. I under aie le nea 
want the Selection, do nothing. It will be shipped to you auto: | stand that | am not required 
matically. If vou want one or more other books—or no book at al | to buy another book. However, -}—— =a 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





each and a 4th at $4.99—plus shipping and handling charges, 
with no obligation to buy another book. As a member you wil 
receive the Bookofthe Month Club News* 15 times a year (about 
every 5% weeks). Every issue reviews a Selection and more than 
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if | have not bought at least one 
book in any six-month period, J City 
you may cancel my member 
ship. A shipping and han dh choles 

dling charge is added to each at $4.99 Sale Zip. 
shipment —~ | Prices generally higher in Car All orders are subyect to app 


—indicate your decision on the Reply Form and return it by the 





specified date. Return Prrvilege: Mf the News is delayed and you 
receive the Selection without | having had 10 days to notify us, you 
may return it for credit. Cancellations: You may cancel membership 
at any time by notifying Book-oftheMooth Club, We may cance! 
your membership if you elect not to buy at least one book in any 
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Religion 





Speaking out: Will O'Connor's threat to elected officials spark a backlash? 


To Hell with Choice 





A Cardinal turns excommunication into a political weapon 


tumping for the White House, John F. 

Kennedy promised voters he would 
leave office if his Roman Catholicism ever 
interfered with his political duties. Last 
week New York’s John Cardinal O’Con- 
nor proclaimed that Kennedy was wrong: 
Catholics should fight, not quit. In a 
strongly worded twelve-page statement 
published in the archdiocesan weekly, the 
Cardinal declared that Catholic office- 
holders had an obligation to support their 
church’s moral teachings—especially on 
abortion. Failure to do so, he said, 
merited excommunication. 

“Where Catholics are perceived not 
only as treating Church teaching on abor- 
tion with contempt,” wrote O'Connor, 
“but helping to multiply abortions by advo- 
cating legislation supporting abortion, or 
by making public funds available for abor- 
tion, bishops may decide that, for the com- 
mon good, such Catholics must be warned 
that they are at risk of excommunication.” 
Though the Cardinal emphasized that he 
was not writing on behalf of the U.S. epis- 
copate, his words will inevitably have na- 
tionwide impact, and could fuel a backlash 
against church incursions into politics. 

Reaction was immediate—much of it 
indignant. Snapped New York Congress- 
man Charles Rangel, a pro-choice Catho- 
lic: “I can’t believe that such a meanspirit- 
ed, threatening and intimidating statement 
could have possibly come from my Cardi- 
nal.” New York Governor Mario Cuomo, 
a prominent target of O’Connor’s threat, 
called the statement “profoundly discon- 
certing,” adding judiciously that “those of 
us in public life take what he says very seri- 
ously and always have.” 

O’Connor’s excommunication bomb- 
| shell spotlighted his penchant for grabbing 








controversial headlines and intensified dif- 
ferences among U.S. bishops over how 
much to arm-twist pro-choice Catholic pol- 
iticians. Meeting last November, the bish- 
ops declared, “No Catholic can responsibly 
take a ‘pro-choice’ stand when the ‘choice’ 
in question involves the taking of innocent 
human life.” The same meeting elected 
hard-liner O'Connor chairman of the bish- 
ops’ pro-life committee. 

But some prominent bishops are at 
odds with shock tactics. Joseph Cardinal 
Bernardin of Chicago, O'Connor's prede- 
cessor as pro-life chairman, says that “the 
church can be most effective in the public 
debate on abortion through moral persua- 
sion, not punitive measures.” On the other 
hand, San Diego’s Bishop Leo Maher de- 
nied Communion to a pro-choice Catholic 
who was running for the California senate. 

Catholic canon law prescribes excom- 
munication for specified moral or ecclesi- 
astical offenses, including procuring an 
abortion. But bishops like O’Connor are 
breaking new ground in publicly applying 
the penalty to politicians who vote pro- 
choice or favor abortion funding. Father 
James Provost of the Catholic University 
of America says that a bishop could theo- 
retically take such action under catchall 
canon-law provisions concerning errant 
church members, but he says such in- 
stances are “very rare.” Though there was 
speculation that O’Connor would not 
have issued such a sweeping statement 
without tacit Vatican approval, Rome has 
no public policy on pro-choice politicians. 
Indeed, the church has tended to play 
down excommunication since the Second 
Vatican Council. — By Richard N. Ostling. 


| Reported by Cathy Booth/Rome and Andrea Sachs/ 


New York 
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Holy War Ends_ 


The Southern Baptists choose 
a Fundamentalist future 


he Southern Baptist Convention went 

into last week's decisive annual meet- 
ing as one big unhappy family. Big for sure: 
14.9 million souls in 37,800 congregations; 
7,600 missionaries in the U.S. and 116 for- 
eign lands; $4.6 billion a year in receipts. 
Unhappy too because of the divisions 
caused by a populist drive to enforce belief 
in the inerrancy of the Bible, from Adam 
and Eve to Paul’s authorship of the New 
Testament epistles bearing his name. 

Meeting in the appropriately outsize 
New Orleans Superdome, delegates 
blessed the Fundamentalists, voting in as 
S.B.C. president the Rev. Morris Chapman 
of Wichita Falls, Texas. He outpolled an 
Atlanta moderate, the Rev. Daniel Vestal, 
21,471 to 15,753. Like all presidents since 
1979, Chapman will use his nominating 
powers to consolidate inerrantist control 
of S.B.C. schools and agencies. The meet- 
ing also gutted funding for a Washington 
office representing various Baptist denom- 
inations in favor of an S.B.C. lobby that will 
buttress the religious right on such matters 
as abortion and school prayer. 

Chapman's win amounted to a binding 
referendum on the future course of Ameri- 
ca’s largest Protestant body, since the anti- 
Fundamentalists have now lost all hope of 
turning the tide. When 
computers had counted 
the ballot cards, editor 
Jack U. Harwell of the 
moderate monthly SBC 
Today remarked that 
“the holy war is over. 
The Fundamentalists 
have won. We're fixing 
to enter the darkest pe- 
riod in our history.” But 
Chapman believes the 
Bible battle has been settled once and for 
all, and that the S.B.C. “will become an ex- 
plosive force for Christ around the world.” 

For now, however, explosions will oc- 
cur closer to home. Though Chapman's 
party says it plans no purges, it will system- 
atically install inerrantists as moderates re- | 
tire. The seminary in North Carolina has 
already been torn apart over this effort, 
and the one in Kentucky will doubtless be 
next. Meanwhile, desperate anti-Funda- 
mentalists are labeling the rival force as 
power mad and “demonic.” A schism does 
not appear imminent, but as the conflict 
moves to the state and local level, anti- 
Fundamentalists may carry out a de facto 
split, diverting money from the national 
denomination into their own causes. s 


ONNOA NNOG 





Chapman 
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To Explore A Universe Like Ours, 
You Neep A Set OF Books Like THESE. 


If you could go to the edge of our universe right now, 
you would find a quasar pouring out the energy of a 
billion suns. 

If you could go to the center of our own Milky Way 
galaxy, you might find the most mysterious object 
ever considered by astronomers—a black hole 
in space. 

/f you could go to Titan, a moon of Saturn, you 
would find icebergs floating in a methane sea. 

Someday, human beings may visit these things. 

But right now, the closest you can get is a remarkable 
new library: VOYAGE THROUGH THE UNIVERSE 

from TIME-LIFE BOOKS. It’s unlike any other work on 

the subject you've ever seen. Because it does more 
than just tell you about the discoveries of modern 
astronomy. It shows you. With the latest space 
photography and a whole new genre of gorgeous 
space art that takes you inside the most intriguing 
objects in the universe. 

In glorious full-color pictorial essays, you'll 
plunge through Saturn's icy rings. See a 
cosmic string vibrate. Watch two spiral 
galaxies collide. = 

And you'll enjoy another thrill: that of understanding how these 
wonders work. With writing that makes even complicated subjects clear. 

As you turn the pages, you'll feel as if you're enjoying your own special tour of all 
that modern astronomy has discovered. And you can stop wherever you want, and 
as often as you want, and explore each new marvel to any degree of depth. 

Here, truly, is the universe in your hands. From the Big Bang to the Big Crunch. 
From NASAs planet probes to cosmic strings. Authoritative, comprehen- 
sive and up-to-date, VOYAGE THROUGH THE UNIVERSE has a 
marvel on every page. 

Examine STARS for 10 days free. 

Send in the card and well send you your 
first volume Stars to examine free for 10 
days. In Stars you'll explore mind-boggling 
objects like black holes, pulsars, supernovae, 
and red giants. There's no risk, so mail the 
card today. Detach here before mailing 
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Becin Your AMAzING VoyaceE 
Wiru Stars 
For 10 Days FREE. 


YES, !'d like to take a free 10-day look at Stars, as my 
introduction to VOYAGE THROUGH THE UNIVERSE. If | 
decide to keep it, I'll pay just $14.99 plus shipping and han- 
dling. Then additional volumes will arrive about one every other month—like The Far Planets, Life 
Search, Galaxies, Outbound, The Cosmos—each with the same 10-day free trial. Ineed buy only the 
books | like and may cancel this arrangement at any time with no obligation 

OUR MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. /f you're not completely satisfied with any volume of VOYAGE 
THROUGH THE UNIVERSE, at any time in the future, you can return it for a full refund. No questions asked. 








Each hardcover 
volume is 914" by IT, 
full of gorgeous, never-before- 
published art, plus photos, charts 
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Address Apt and diagrams. There's also a heiptul 
glossary of terms, an index anda 
City - State/Province__._.£™ Zip/Postal Code. Bibliography. 
All orders subject to approval. Price subject to change. = | IME 
ea: © 1990 Time-Life Books, Inc. 
Send no money. In Canada, volumes are $18.99 each Canadian residents mail card in env elope EDBFR6 
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Reworking the First Act 





After a high-stakes launch, E. W. encounters “creative differences” 


tis an axiom of publishing that the first | 


months, even years, of a new magazine's 
life are the most traumatic. Vanity Fair, for 
example, went through millions of Condé 
Nast dollars before its third editor, Tina 
Brown, found a formula for success. Thus 
industry observers were not surprised when 
ENTERTAINMENT WEEKLY, less 
than 16 weeks after its premiere 
issue, overhauled a glitzy format 
that both readers and advertisers 
found confusing. Many more eye- 
brows, however, were raised last 
week when £. W.’s founding man- 
aging editor, Jeff Jarvis, 35, 
abruptly resigned, citing “creative 
differences” with top editorial 
management of the parent Time 
Warner Inc. 

Jarvis, who proposed E.W. 
while serving as a writer for PEo- 
PLE, was succeeded by that mag- 
azine’s executive editor, James 
W. Seymore Jr., 47. “Leaving the 
staff is the hardest part,” said 
Jarvis, who has not decided on 
| future plans. “ENTERTAINMENT 

WEEKLY may have been my idea, 
but it’s their magazine.” E.W.’s stunned 
staff members anxiously sought out word 
of mouth about their new boss. In an- 
nouncing Seymore’s appointment, Time 
Warner editor-in-chief Jason McManus 
said, “Jim is an inventive, imaginative and 
skillful editor, By talent and temperament, 
coupled with his background and interest 
in the subject of entertainment, he is very 
well suited for his new assignment.” 








The magazine was the first new weekly 
to be produced by the company since the 
notorious failure of Time Inc.’s TV-CABLE 
WEEK in 1983 and the shutdown of Ptc- 
TURE WEEK in 1986 after nine months of 
test marketing. To promote a creative, en- 
trepreneurial atmosphere and contain 


| costs, Jarvis and publisher Michael Kling- 
ensmith set up offices outside the Time & 
Life Building. Editor-in-chief McManus 
and his principal deputies 
tor Richard Stolley and corporate editor 
Gilbert Rogin—paid close attention to the 
start-up but did not turn to hands-on edit- 
ing of the magazine until a month ago. 
“We felt we needed to make some 
changes quite quickly,” said McManus. 





TRACY 





Changing of the guard: 


editorial direc- | 








“The magazine was hard to read, not very 
user friendly, and cluttered. Readers and 
advertisers were complaining.” Jarvis and 
E.W.’s design director, Michael Grossman, 
willingly carried out the format revisions. 
But a more subtle problem was Jarvis’ 
choice of covers, like the one on the very 
first issue (Feb. 16), which featured the off- 
beat country singer K.D, Lang. Many media 
watchers felt that to succeed as a mass mag- 
azine, E.W. had to appeal to a broader audi- 
ence, one perhaps more attracted by covers 
about Madonna and Dick Tracy. 


E.W. has already met its circula- 
tion target of 600,000 readers 
and that its average of 20 adver- 
tising pages an issue is “extraor- 
dinary” for a new magazine, es- 
pecially one born in a soft 
mm economy. Two key tests of the 
Meee §=6magazine’s viability, industry ob- 
DICK rvers believe, will be renewal 
rates of short-term subscriptions 
and the response to new mailings 
of subscription offers. 
Some media experts wonder 
whether Seymore has been in- 


wid ite 


outgoing editor Jeff Jarvis structed to turn E.W. into a Peo- 
and the Dick Tracy coveron PLE clone, with a stronger celeb- 
the latest issue of the mag- rity orientation and reviews that 
azine he conceived and lack the gleeful chomp Jarvis fa- 
directed for four months vored. Not so, says Seymore: “I 


want the magazine to have the 
snappiest and most interesting reviews any- 
where. I don’t want anything bland or for- 
mulaic.” But he also believes the magazine 
has to be “broadened” to become “a news- 
magazine of entertainment” with a strong 
service component. “The staff and I will in- 
vent ENTERTAINMENT WEEKLY, or rein- 
vent it, as we go along,” he says. “It’s day 
one of anew magazine.” | —By John Elson. 
Reported by Leslie Whitaker/New York 


Publisher Klingensmith says | 











Milestones 














BORN. To Susan Saint James, 43, star of the 
defunct cBs-TV series Kate & Allie, and her 
husband Dick Ebersol, 42, president of NBC 
Sports: their third child, third son; in Tor- 
rington, Conn. Name: Edward Bright 
Ebersol. Weight: 8 Ibs. 14 oz. 


MARRIED. Guillermo Endara Galimany, 54, 
President of Panama, and Ana Mae Diaz, 
23, a law student; he for the second time, 
she for the first; in Panama City. The cou- 
ple met last year during a hunger strike En- 
dara staged against Manuel Noriega. 


SENTENCED. Joseph Fama, 19, to 32 years 
and eight months to life in prison for mur- 
der, and Keith Mondello, 19, to five years 
and four months to 16 years for riot, in the 
racially motivated slaying of Yusuf K. 
Hawkins, 16; in Brooklyn, N.Y. Last Au- 





gust, Hawkins, who was black, was accost- 
ed by a mob and shot while visiting the 
predominantly white neighborhood of 
Bensonhurst to look at a used car. The 
murder case has inflamed racial tensions in 
New York City. 


AWARDED. To Ricci Adan, widow of Rich- 
ard Adan, a 22-year-old actor stabbed to 
death by jailhouse author Jack Henry Ab- 
bott in 1981: $5.6 million in damages and 
$2 million for the pain Adan suffered; in 
New York City. Novelist Norman Mailer, 
impressed with Abbott’s book Jn the Belly 
of the Beast, campaigned for his release 
from prison in Utah, where he had been 
serving a sentence for murder. Two 
months later, Abbott assaulted Adan out- 
side an East Village restaurant. In the suit 
Abbott acted as his own lawyer. He argued 








that he was so adept with a knife that his 
victim had died instantly, feeling no pain. 
Adan, he said, was “‘not worth a dime.” 


RELEASED. Elizabeth Taylor, 58, from St. 
John’s Hospital following a two-month 
battle with viral pneumonia that nearly 
claimed her life; in Santa Monica, Calif. 


DIED. John Caples, 90, advertising executive; 
in New York City. A young copywriter in 
1925, Caples concocted the line THEY 
LAUGHED WHEN I SAT DOWN AT THE PIANO 
BUT WHEN I STARTED TO PLAY! to drum up 
business for the U.S. School of Music. 


DIED. Jay Gorney, 93, songwriter who wrote 
the music for the Depression-era hit 
Brother, Can You Spare a Dime?; in New 
York City. 
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“I thought I was too small for IBM 


















they were too big for me?” 


“The only reason I called IBM was to win half a buck. That 
was the bet between me and my partner. We needed a network of 
six PCs and some software, which isn't exactly big league, so | was 
sure IBM couldn't be bothered. 

“They came that afternoon. 

“And they not only knew our business, they bent over back- 
wards to win it. The only thing they didn’t understand was why 
I wanted to lower the price by fifty cents.” 


The Solution. At IBM, smaller businesses are big busi- 
ness indeed. In fact, we have teams of specialists devoted to help- 
ing smaller companies find the right solutions at the right price. 

Their proposals are clear and concise, and they'll arrange 
for a demonstration so you can see exact ly how your solution 
will work. They can also offer financing that’s very competitive. 

Some people think they're too small for IBM, but we're a 
lot bigger than that. For information about IBM and small 
business, or to arrange for an == io 
IBM marketing representative to call == 
you, call us at | 800 IBM 6676, ext. 977. 
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COVER STORY 


Owl: 


In the Northwest’s 
battle over logging, jobs 
are at stake, but so 

are irreplaceable 
ancient forests 











By TED GUP 





What would the world 
be, once bereft 

Of wet and of 
wildness? Let 
them be left, 

Olet them be left, 

a wildness and wet; 

c Long live the weeds 
and the wilderness yet. 

“Inversnaid,” by Gerard Manley 
Hopkins; Poems (1876-89) 





In Oregon’s Umpqua National Forest, 
a lumberjack presses his snarling chain saw 
into the flesh of a Douglas fir that has held 
its place against wind and fire, rockslide 
and flood, for 200 years. The white pulpy 
fiber scatters in a plume beside him, and in 
90 seconds, 4 ft. of searing steel have 
ripped through the thick bark, the thin film 
of living tissue and the growth rings span- 
3| ning ages. With an excruciating groan, all 
8} 190 ft. of trunk and green spire crash to 
:| earth. When the cloud of detritus and nee- 
$) dles settles, the ancient forest of the Pacific 
Northwest has retreated one more step. 
| Tree by tree, acre by acre, it falls, and with 
it vanishes the habitat of innu- 
The spotted merable creatures. None among 
these creatures is more vulnera- 
woodland ble than the northern spotted 
Hi owl, a bird so docile it will de- 
habitat are scend from the safety of its lofty 
threatened by bough to take a mouse from the 
the nation’s hand of a man. 
appetite for The futures of the owl and 
timber the ancient forest it inhabits have 
become entwined in a common 


owl and its 








struggle for survival. Man’s appetite for 
timber threatens to consume much of the 
Pacific Northwest’s remaining wilderness, 
an ecological frontier whose deep shadows 
and jagged profile are all that remain of 
the land as it was before the impact of man 
But rescuing the owl and the timeless for- 
est may mean barring the logging industry 
from many tracts of virgin timberland, and 
that would deliver a jarring economic blow 
to scores of timber-dependent communi- 
ties across Washington, Oregon and 
Northern California. For generations, 
lumberjacks and millworkers there have 
relied on the scemingly endless bounty of 
the woodlands to sustain them and a way of 
life that is as rich a part of the American 
landscape as the forest itself. For many, all 
that may be coming to an end 

This week the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service is expected to announce whether it 
will list the northern spotted owl as a 
threatened species, If the owl is listed, as 
many predict, the Government will be re- 
quired by the Endangered Species Act to 
protect the bird. And if a preservation plan 
advocated by biologists is put into effect, it 
could be one of the most sweeping envi- 
ronmental actions ever undertaken. Fed- 
eral and state agencies say the plan, fully 
carried out, would set aside an additional 
3 million acres of forests. That would slash 
by more than one-third timber production 
on federal lands, which accounts for nearly 
40% of the region’s total harvest. The pos- 
sible result: mill closings and cutbacks cost- 
ing 30,000 jobs over the next decade. Real 
estate prices would tumble, and states and 
counties that depend on shares of the reve- 
nue from timber sales on federal land 
could see those funds plummet. Oregon 
would be hardest hit, losing hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in 
revenuc, wages and salaries, say 
State officials. By decade’s end 
the plan could cost the U.S. 
Treasury $229 million in lost 
timber money each year. 

All this to protect an owl that 
stands barely 2 ft. tall and weighs 
22 oz. Granted, it is one of the 
most regal birds of the forest, 




































































with its chocolate-color plumage, dappled 
with white spots, and its enormous eyes, 
like onyx cabochons, scouring the forest 
for prey. A fine bird, yes, but it was never 
really the root cause of this great conflict. 

More than a contest for survival be- 
tween a species and an industry, the owl 
battle is an epic confrontation between 
fundamentally different philosophies 
about the place of man in nature, At issue: 
Are the forests—and by extension, nature 
itself—there for man to use and exploit, or 
are they to be revered and preserved? How 
much wilderness does America need? How 
much human discomfort can be justified in 
the name of conservation? In the Pacific 
Northwest the nation’s reinvigorated envi- 
ronmental movement is about to collide 
head on with economic reality. What hap- 
pens here will shape the outcome of similar 
conflicts between ecological and economic 
concerns for years to come. It will also en- 
hance or diminish U.S. credibility over- 
seas, as America tries to influence other 
nations to husband their natural resources 
and protect their endangered species. 
From Brazil to Japan, the decision will be 
carefully observed. The stakes are that 
high. 

Environmentalists claim that talk of an 
economic doomsday is wildly exaggerated 
and is intended to whip up popular opposi- 
tion to conservation efforts that threaten 
industry profits. 
The skeptics ques- 
tion figures coming 
from those federal 
agencies—the U.S. 
Forest Service and 
Bureau of Land 
Management—that 
lease timber rights 
on public lands and 
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| have long been seen as being cozy with the 
logging industry. Privately, some agency 
officials concede that the dire economic 
forecasts were rushed and based on shaky 
assumptions. Still, they have bolstered in- 
dustry’s attack on the owl-preservation 
plan and fueled community fears. Already 
there are signs that those agencies, under 
directions from the White House, may try 
to scale down the plan urged by biologists. 
A joint Forest Service—BLM study indicates 
that the very fabric holding some commu- 
nities together would unravel if the biolo- 
gists’ plan were fully implemented. “In se- 
vere cases of community dysfunction,” says 
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the report, “increased rates of 
domestic disputes, divorce, 
acts of violence, delinquency, 
vandalism, suicide, alcoholism 
and other social problems are 
to be expected.” 

In many ways, however, the 
owl dispute merely hastened 
an inevitable crisis facing the 
Pacific Northwest. For dec- 
ades, the timber industry, driv- 
en by the nation’s voracious 
housing needs, leveled private 
and public land for timber with 
little regard for long-term con- 
sequences. “We've been run- 
ning an ecological deficit, and 
the bill has come in,” says Jerry 
Franklin, a research scientist 
— with the Forest Service. 
“There's going to be pain for 
owls, for people and for trees.” 
The industry's reforestation 
practices have markedly im- 
proved over the past decade, 
but the reinvestment is too lit- 
tle too late. 

The life cycle of the Pacific 
Northwest's primeval woodlands is mea 
sured not in decades but in centuries. No 
amount of saplings and science can make 
up for years of wanton harvesting, or re- 
place a thousand-year-old fir. Only time 
can do that—and time may be short for 
those mills that are specially designed to 
devour the old firs. The owners eye the for- 
ests hungrily, knowing they cannot wait for 
the millions of seedlings and young trees to 
mature. If the industry is allowed to keep 
cutting, some forestry experts say, the last 
ancient forests outside wilderness areas 
could fall within 30 years. Thus many mills 
may be forced to close no matter what. Owl 
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or no owl, the timber industry faces a pain- 
ful conversion from its dependence on 
giant old-growth trunks to smaller trees in 
reforested stands, 

Already the old growth has all but van- 
ished from private lands. Most of the re- 
maining great trees are in areas under fed- 
eral control, administered primarily by the 
Forest Service. Many Americans believe 
these lands are all included in the national 
parks, and that the U.S. Forest Service is a 
gentle custodian of the woodlands. Except 
in certain protected wilderness areas, that 
is not so. The Forest Service and BLM, 
which oversee the public lands, are em- 
powered to sell timber rights to the highest 
bidder, and sell they have—a staggering 5 
billion board feet a year, sweeping away 
70,000 acres of old-growth forest annually. 
What is grown in its stead is not forest but 
“fiber,” as the timber industry refers to 
wood. 

One can grasp the distinction by look- 
ing out from any one of a thousand prom- 
ontories in the Northwest. Clear-cutting 
the indiscriminate leveling of every tree in 
an area—has left the wilderness fragment- 
ed and scarred. Long after the last truck 
has pulled out, heavy with logs, and the de- 
bris has been torched, what remains is a 
blackened earth, pockmarked and studded 
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zealously replanted over the past two dec- 
ades, the hallmark of old growth, biodiver- 
sity, has been lost. Gone are the broken- 
topped dead trees or “snags” favored by 
owl, osprey and_pileated woodpecker 
Gone the multilayered canopies and rich 
understory, the scattering of hemlock, 
incense cedar and sugar pine. Gone the 
centuries-old firs in their noble dotage, In- 
creasingly, the forests have been transmog- 
rified into tree farms of numbing uniformi- 
ty, countless ankle-high seedlings and 
spindly saplings germinated from seeds se 
lected for their productive capacity. The 
logging operations have tattered the seam- 
less fabric of old growth that once covered 
the land. “There are more holes in the 
blanket than there is blanket,” laments 
BLM biologist Frank Oliver. According to 
the National Audubon Society, each year 
enough old-growth trees are taken from 
the Pacific Northwest to fill a convoy of 
trucks 20,000 miles long 


he landscape has been so 
4é transformed by ignorance, 
arrogance and greed that 
those who must prove their 


case are not those who call for forest pro- 
tection, but those who call for business as 
usual,” says Richard Brown of the Nation- 
al Wildlife Federation. Less than 10% of 
the ancient forest that once covered the 
Northwest remains. From Alaska to Brit 
ish Columbia to Oregon, forests that pre- 
date the 13 Colonies are being sacrificed 
for plywood, planks and pulp. The rapidity 
with which these primeval stands are being 
cut down has driven a handful of environ- 
mental extremists to 
industry equipment, tic themselves to trees 


sabotage timber- 


slated for harvesting and booby-trap trees 
with buried spikes that can mangle saws or 
injure unwary cutters 

All this bewilders timber-industry lead- 
ers, who say there are plenty of owls, plus 
abundant old-growth stands set aside in 
wilderness areas, that are safe from the 
saw. In Oregon about half the state’s esti- 
mated 3 million acres of old growth cannot 
be logged because it is unsuitable or desig- 
nated as wilderness. But that leaves 1.5 
million acres of old growth that can be cut. 
Some of these areas contain no owls and 
are not likely to be protected 

How much ancient forest is enough? 
The question is not just one of aesthetics or 
recreational adequacy. No one knows how 
much forest is needed to sustain an intri- 
cate and little understood ecosystem upon 
which animals and plants, and, yes, man 
too, depend. What is known is that the old 
growth plays an integral role in regulating 
water levels and quality, cleaning the air, 
enhancing the productivity of fisheries and 
enriching the stability and character of the 
soil, “We're probably just on the edge in 
terms of our understanding,” says Eric 
Forsman, a biologist with the Forest Ser- 
vice. “If we continue pell-mell down the 
path of eliminating these old forests, we'll 
never have the opportunity to learn be- 
cause they won't be 
there to study.” He 
and others have 
come to believe 
that where science 
ends, the mystery 
that is the ancient 
forest begins 

To understand 
what is at stake in 
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human terms, it helps to visit 
a community that depends on 
timber for its existence. Take 
Oregon’s Douglas County, 
which, like the fir, is named 
for the Scottish botanist Da- 
vid Douglas. Oregon pro- 
duces more lumber than any 
other state, and Douglas 
County boasts that it is the 
timber capital of the world. It 
stretches from the Cascades 
in the east to the Pacific 
Ocean on the west. There one 
can tune in to Timber Radio 
KTBR, feel the roads tremble 
beneath logging trucks and 
watch children use Lego sets 
to haul sticks out of imaginary 
forests. In the current strug- 
gle, Douglas County is ground 
zero, likely to take as direct an 
economic hit as any site in the 
region. “Something is going to happen in 
the next few months that will rip the rug 
right out from under us,” says Lonnie Bur- 
son, who works in a sawmill and presides 
over the union, Local 2949, that represents 
3,400 lumber- and millworkers. 

The controversy is on everyone’s mind 
there, and the owl gets much of the blame. 
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Activists sometimes go to extremes in protests against logging 


A banner headline in the local paper de- 
clared: SAVING SPOTTED OWL SEEN AS 
THREAT TO SCHOOLS, Douglas County may 
lose more than $13 million a year in timber 
revenue that the Federal Government re- 
turns to the county to help pay for public 
administration, roads and schools. At the 
local Ford dealership, the only owls that are 


2 welcomed are those made out 
© of ceramic, which stand on the 
roofline warding off swallows 
intent on building nests under 
the eaves. Cars and trucks are 
not selling. Too much uncer- 
tainty. Says salesman Bruce 
Goetsch: “We survived with- 
out the dinosaur. What's the 
big deal about the owl?” 

At Bud’s Pub in Rose- 
burg, a spotted owl hangs in 
effigy over the bar. Shops of- 
fer T shirts saying | LOVE 
SPOTTED OWLS FRIED. 
And in the cabin of logger 
Bill Haire’s truck, beneath the 
mirror, swings a tiny owl with 
an arrow through its head. “I 
can still maintain some sense 
of humor,” says Haire. His fa- 
ther Tom, 65, works with him 
in the forest, and his son Bri- 
an, 12, hopes one day to join them there. 
“If it comes down to my family or that 
bird,” says Haire, “that bird’s going to suf- 
fer. Where would we be right now if every- 
thing that lived on this earth still sur- 
vived—the saber-toothed tiger, the woolly 
mammoth? Things adapt or they become 
extinct.” That applies to his industry as 

















Terrorist in a White Collar 








Oo n the rare occasions that Andy Kerr dares to show his face 
in coffee shops while passing through Northwestern tim- 
ber towns, the local people just stare and glare. Many of them 
recognize him from homemade wanted posters hung in saw- 
mills or have seen his name on banners with slogans like Kiss 
MY AX, ANDY. Lumberjacks deride Kerr as Andy Cur or Andy 
Cull (a term for a worthless log). And after putting away a few 
beers, some loggers have even called him from tavern tele- 
phones with death threats. 

Environmentalist Kerr, 35, is the Ralph Nader of the old- 
growth preservation movement. As conser- 
vation director of the Oregon Natural Re- 
sources Council, a grass-roots coalition, he 
has spearheaded a guerrilla campaign in the 
courts, Congress and the media to drive the 
old-growth timber industry out of business. 
“Social change comes with social tension. 
We will do anything that’s legal, anything,” 
he says. “The more heat I take as a lightning 
rod, the better it is for this issue.” 

Reared in the small logging town of 
Creswell in western Oregon, Kerr never 
worked with schoolmates in the mills during 
summers. Instead, soon after dropping out 
of college, he joined onrc in the effort to si- 
lence chain saws. In 1981 the young activist 
filed the first administrative appeal in the 
Northwest against a Forest Service timber 
sale. By 1988 he was masterminding 220 sep- 


arate appeals in a single month, creating a The activistis a lightning rod 





legal logjam. The tactic proved so costly to industry that a 
House committee summoned Kerr to Washington for a spe- 
cial hearing, at which he was attacked by Oregon Representa- 
tive Bob Smith, among others. Yet by raising his profile and 
drawing national attention to the issue, the politicians unwit- 
tingly played into Kerr’s hands. 

On the airwaves and in print, his brass-knuckles commen- 
tary pummels adversaries. “Asking the Oregon congressional 
delegation in 1990 to deal rationally with the end of ancient- 
forest cutting is like asking the Mississippi delegation in 1960 
to deal rationally with the end of segrega- 
tion,” he says. He is not a humorless crusad- 
er though. Accused by loggers of looking like 
a spotted owl, Kerr retorted, “That really 
ruffles my feathers.” 

The industry contends that Kerr’s notori- 
ety has set back attempts to find a compro- 
mise solution to the logging controversy. 
“He’s the most polarizing force out there,” 
fumes Tom Hirons, owner of Mad Creek 
Logging in Gates, Ore. “He practices mental 
terrorism.” Hirons and fellow loggers refuse 
even to sit down at the same table with Kerr. 

No matter how many insults and 
threats he receives, Kerr has no intention 
of backing down in his fight. “I'll be 
damned,” he declares, “if I’m going to let 
a species go extinct so loggers don’t have 
to face up to the fact that it ain’t going to 
be like it was.” — By David Seideman 
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well, says Haire. “If we don’t adapt, we'll 
become extinct.” 

The crisis has forced many in Douglas 
County to reappraise a life-style more pre- 
cious now that it is endangered. Those who 
work in the woods can make $35,000 to 
$45,000 a year. Millworkers generally make 
less. But the issue is more than money. They 
have also been forced to re-examine them- 
selves and the ecological legacy they have 
been left. Douglas County has always been 
dependent on natural resources, though it 
has not always used them prudently. In the 
19th century, furriers killed off many of the 
furbearing animals and, in so doing, their 
trade as well. Later, prospectors emptied the 
rivers of gold, and the mining camps were re- 
claimed by the forest. Millworkers and their 
families often ask union leader Burson what 
will become of them. “What do I tell them, 
‘Its going to be O.K.’?” asks Burson. “I 
can’t. Who do I blame? Do I blame the in- 
dustry for raping the lands in the East and 
raping the lands in the West 50 years ago and 
not replanting? Do I blame my father? Do I 
blame my grandfather? Do I blame myself 
for not reading the paper every single night 
and being critically involved in these issues? 
How do I answer these people?” 

Mill town after mill town is buried be- 
neath an avalanche of contradictory statis- 
tics tossed out by timber-industry officials 
and environmentalists. “To put it bluntly, 








we don’t know what the hell is going on,” 


says Burson. “We're being blackmailed | 


and threatened from both sides. Industry is 
saying ‘Support our side, or you'll lose your 
jobs.” Environmentalists are saying ‘Sup- 
port our side, or you won't have clean air to 
breathe.’ People are scared to death.” 

Many who draw their living from tim- 
ber concede that the owl is not their only 
problem. Jobs have been lost to automa- 
tion too. A Forest Service study predicts 
that technological changes will displace 
13% of the work force during the next 15 
years. The recession of 1980-82 also took 
its toll. Export of logs overseas, particularly 
to Japan and China, has reduced the work 
available for local mills. And high produc- 
tion costs for lumber and plywood make 
the region vulnerable to competition from 
the South and Canada, 


urson knows the little owl draws 
attention away from these com- 
plex problems, some of which 
the industry brought upon itself. 
And he suspects industry is exploiting com- 
munity fears for its own ends. “It’s part of 
the corporate strategy to scare the hell out 
of us so we write letters and communicate 
with other people,” says Burson. In a pop- 
ular timber publication, industry lawyer 
Mark Rutzick wrote an article titled “You 
Have Enemies Who Want to Destroy 











You.” The enemies: the National Audu- 
bon Society and the National Wildlife 
Federation. 

The mill owners, self-made men of 
considerable influence in their communi- 
lies, are stunned that their livelihoods are 
threatened because of a nocturnal bird so 
unobtrusive that few have ever seen it. 
“We came out here in the 1850s,” says 
Milton Herbert, the owner of Herbert 
Lumber in Riddle, Ore. “We spend our 
lives trying to understand trees, to live 
with the environment, not against it. I hunt 
and fish. This is my home. I get real up- 
tight when I think they gave my ancestors 
160 acres for homesteading, and they're 
giving the owl 2,200 acres.” He is per- 
plexed by calls to preserve the ancient for- 
est. “They're trying to stop time, and that’s 
one thing we can’t do,” says Herbert. 
“Bugs, fire or man are going to harvest the 
trees; they don’t live forever.” That’s the 
industry's view. Timber is a crop, simple as 
that. Rod Greene, logging manager with 
Sun Studs Inc. in 
Roseburg speaks of the old growth as 
“overripe,” “wasteful” and “inefficient.” 
Behind him, as far as the eye can see, in 55- 
ft.-stacks, rises the mill’s inventory of tree 
trunks, more than 13,000 trees that once 
covered 300 acres or more. Gobbling up 
some 320 trees a day, the mill will consume 
the inventory in less than six weeks. Inside, 








Artist with a 20-Lb. Saw 


F or 44 of his 64 years, Dale Page has been a cutter of trees, 
as was his father before him. He may have cleared as 
much of the ancient Northwest forest as any man. This day he 
is clear-cutting a three-acre patch of old growth. The area is 
designated as a possible spotted-owl habitat, but Page has nev- 
er seen one of the birds. He stands among rhododendron, 
sword ferns and buckbrush, his body testimony to the perils of 
his work. The pitch of his chain saw screaming at 13,000 r.p.m. 
has left him hard of hearing, an upended log cost him part of 
his left foot, and a misstep impaled him on a stick that punc- 


an enemy. “An old-growth forest is unique,” he says. “There’s 
just something about a big tree that makes you feel kind of 
small.” Like many of the other loggers, his relationship with 
the forest extends beyond the edge of his saw. “After working 
in the woods for 44 years, I guess wilderness means a place 
you can go where you know man hasn’t trifled with it, where 
you can think it’s the way Ma Nature wanted it to be.” But 
Page looks beyond the clearing he has cut and sees the na- 
tion’s inexhaustible appetite for wood. “It's something I think 
that has to be done, if we want to live in a nice home and have 








tured his bowels. “All in all, I'd say I've been 
mighty lucky,” says Page, and, comparing 
himself with those loggers who have lost a 
leg or even a life, he is right. 

A quiet man with an off-center smile, he 
shares his thoughts only when pressed. He is 
rugged but not callous. His peers consider 
him an artist in the way he brings down mam- 
moth firs to fall side by side, within inches of 
one another. With a 20-Ib. saw hoisted to his 
shoulder and an ax in hand, he walks on logs 
with the grace of a gymnast on the high beam. 
But standing atop the trunk that was a 200- 
year-old tree, he can still share in the forest’s 
loss. “It doesn’t take long,” he says. “To think 
it’s been growing for 200 years or better, and 
then it’s down in a minute and a half. It’s kind 
of sad. It affects you. I don’t think you'd be 
human if it didn’t.” 

Page counts himself an ally of nature, not 
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Cutters, too, can revere the woods 


toilet paper and the likes of that,” he says. 

The cutter sees the toll that greed has ex- 
acted from the land. But it was not so appar- 
ent early in his career. “There was tremen- 
dous waste in those days,” he recalls. “Profit 
was the name of the game. We thought we 
would never run out of timber. We started 
way too late on reforestation.” Now he rec- 
ognizes the need to protect nature from 
man. “We've only got this one old earth,” he 
says, “and we better take care of it. I most 
certainly do not think ‘environmentalist’ is a 
dirty word. Anybody who isn’t one has his 
head in the sand.” 

Page, who is retiring this winter, wants to 
see a balance struck between those who call 
for the preservation of the wilderness and 
those who make a living from timbering. 
One thing he knows: change is coming to 
this valley, and it may be harsh. —ByT.G. 
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computers align the logs by laser, then 
blades unwrap them like rolls of paper tow- 
el, spinning out a ribbon of veneer 8 ft. wide 
and four miles long every hour. Other ma- 
chines carve out 3,000 “studs,” or construc- 
tion posts, every hour, 20 hours a day, seven 
days a week. In town after town, the scene is 
repeated. Nature cannot keep pace. 


Fred Sohn, owner of Sun 
Studs, sees no difference be- 
tween the reforested stands 
and the ancient forest they 
replace. “I believe I as an in- 
dividual can replicate the 
forest, redo it like a farmer 
growing a crop and do it bet- 
ter than nature,” he says. “I 
can remake the old forest the 
same way nature did, only 
quicker.”’ Talk like that riles 
environmentalists, who see 
the forest as more than just 
another fungible asset. Steve 
Erickson, whose father was 
in the timber industry and 
whose brother works in a 
mill, is writing a book about 
hiking trails. But Erickson 
finds it hard to share his vi- 
sion of the forest. “It’s like 
being in an artery in God's 
body,” he says. Biologists 
and botanists speak in more 
scientific terms. They say the 
ancient forest is more than 
an aggregation of trees. To 
them the ancient forest's rot- 
ting trunks, decrepit firs and 
deep debris represent not 
waste, but vital nutrients in a 
vastly complex ecosystem. 

Those who cut down the 
great firs may not see the 
forest that way, but many 
have no less reverence for it. 
The lumberjacks of Douglas 
County are not boisterous 
back-slapping rubes but pen- 
sive men who feel as much a 
part of this rugged landscape 
as the black-tailed deer and 
elk that retreat from the 
sound of their saws. A popu- 
lar bumper sticker here de- 
clares, FOR A FORESTER, EV- 
ERY DAY IS EARTH DAY. 
Rather than surrender the 
name “environmentalist” to 
their foes, they have labeled 
the opposition “preserva- 
tionists.”” Many loggers never 
finished high school but fol- 
their fathers and 
grandfathers into the woods. 
They rise in the dark at 3 or 4 
in the morning, pull up their 
suspenders and adjust rough 
hide pads on their left shoul- 
ders. The pads cradle the 


lowed 
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saws and, like trivets, shield the men from 
the hot blades that would burn their flesh 
through their flannel shirts. Their pants 
legs are tattered so that if they are sudden- 
ly snagged, the material will tear rather 
than hold. They do not wear steel-tipped 
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shoes for fear that if a massive limb falls on 
their feet, it may turn the metal down and 
sever their toes. Better that their toes be 
crushed than pinched off. 

Few loggers or environmentalists have 
ever seen the clusive spotted owl. They know 
it as either a costly subject of litigation or a 
rare distillation of the forest spirit. But on the 


summit of a steep ravine in 
Douglas County, a pair of 
spotted owls assert them- 
selves, as if to prove they are 
more than a mere abstraction. 
Nesting in the cavity of a bro- 
ken-topped fir, they scan for 
prey and ponder the rare two- 
legged observer far below. 
rheir gentle mewing gives way 
toa distinctive four-note hoot: 
“who-who, who-who.” The 
male drops down for a closer 
look and settles ona limb 15 ft. 
from BLM biologist Oliver. 
“They have no fear of man,” 
he says. In his hand, Oliver 
hides a mouse. The moment 
he exposes it, dangling it by its 
tail, the mouse disappears in a 
blur of wings and razor-sharp 
talons. The owl has carried it 
off and up to its mate, who 
snips off the mouse’s head and 
ferries it skyward to the nest, 
where two snowy hatchlings 
devour it. 

Oliver is enchanted by the 
owls’ trusting ways, their 
grace and their attention to 
their young. He worries about 
their future, seemingly de- 
pendent as they are for both 
prey and nesting sites on old- 
growth forests. But Oliver 
and others have observed that 
it is not the age of the forest 
that appears to be critical to 
the habitat of the owl, but 
rather the structure and char- 
acter of the forest. He and 
other biologists hope that one 
day they will be able to identi- 
fy those key components and, 
by preserving them in refor- 
ested tracts, both widen the 
owls’ habitat and open the 
way for a resumption of tim- 
bering on a selective basis. 
But the owl is not alone in the 
forest. As an “indicator spe- 
cies,” its well-being is a mea- 
sure of how other creatures 
and the ecosystem as a whole 
are faring. “The spotted owl is 
almost certainly just the tip of 
the iceberg,” says the Forest 
Service’s Franklin. ““There 
are probably dozens of other 
species just as threatened as 
the owl.” 
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6-year warranty. 


4 44 Your 

. Choice 
Rubbermaid 
Home Acces 
sories. Choose 
from 30-qt. waste 
basket, dish 
drainers, dip/ 
snack tray, 3-pe. 
square storage 
set and more. In 
colors. 


1.68 x. 


Energizer 
Batteries. Choose 
19V,orCorD 
2-pack. 

“AA" or “AAA” 
4-pack, 2.18. 


24.96 


Fuji 35mm F25 
Camera. Focus 
free lens with 
built-in flash and 
lens cover. Film 
and batteries 
included. 





The quality you need, the price you want. 














Savings by the gallon. 


114A Satin 
12.47 «5 


Dutch Boy 
Performer Exterior 
. Paint. 10-year 

* Durability durability from 
4 : one-coat cover- 
ee age in white and 


custom colors. 


9.67 ca 


Glidden Spred 
Satin Interior 
Latex Paint for a 
beautiful finish in 
a wide choice of 
colors. Fast drying. 


Enter the 
Glidden Dream 
Home Sweep- 
stakes and you 
could win a beau- 
tiful Southland 
log home, or one 
of many other 
great prizes. See 
store for details. 


For more information on 
Southland Log Homes, 


call 1-800-845-3555, 


On sale June 24 through June 30, 1990, 
at U.S.A. Kmart stores. 





The quality you need, the price you want. 








rhe dispute over the owl has festered 
more than 15 years, a period in which the 
ancient forests receded ever farther and 
the timbering continued largely unabated. 
Efforts to find a solution were thwarted by 
the power of the timber industry, the bun- 
gling and inertia of the federal bureaucracy 
and the stridency of an environmental 
movement as quick to alienate as to per- 
suade. But the conflict should never have 
reached the current crisis point. Forest 
ranger Schindler believes the coming eco- 
nomic turmoil might have been averted if 
the Government had weaned industry 
from its dependence on old growth by 
gradually reducing the level of harvesting. 
Instead the industry has been allowed to 
enjoy record harvests in recent years. 

U.S. Forest Service biologist Eric Fors- 
man, who has studied the owl since 1968, be- 
lieves it was the strategy of the federal agen- 
cies to stall for time by continually asking for 
more studies on the owl. “I've seen how the 
games are played,” says Forsman. BLM in 
particular ignored repeated alarms. As early 
as 1976, BLM biologist Mayo Call warned his 
superiors that unless swift action was taken 
to protect the owl, it might one day have to be 
puton the endangered-species list, curtailing 
timber harvests on federal lands. 

And the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
which is charged with protecting species, 
refused to call for the owl to be listed as en- 
dangered until a federal court in 1988 
judged that refusal to be “arbitrary and ca- 
pricious.” Later the General 
Accounting Office discovered 
that Fish and Wildlife officials 
had rewritten portions of a ma- 
jor study, expunging critical ref- 
erences suggesting the owl was 
endangered. One biologist said 
he felt pressured to “sanitize 
the report.” For years, econom- 
ics and politics, not biology, 





Afrontier 
whose deep 
shadows and 
jagged profile 
are all that 
remain of the 
land as it was 
before man 














Environment 


have controlled the decisions of BLM. the 
Forest Service and Fish and Wildlife 
The controversy offers the U.S. an Op- 
portunity to reassess the cost of past profli- 
gacy and salvage what remains of a trea- 
sured legacy of wildlife and ancient forest 
Neither the owl nor the timbermen are 
served by further governmental inaction o1 
| sham solutions. What is gained by waiting 
until the last fir topples, the owl slips closer 
to extinction, or the mills finally retool or 
shut down because there are no more old- 
growth trees available? The lesson of the 
owl is not that environmental and econom- 
ic concerns are incompatible, but that the 
longer society lacks the political courage to 
act, the harder it is to find a solution. After 
years of industry obstructionism and gov- 
ernmental acquiescence, the Forest Ser- 
| vice is finally experimenting with requiring 
more selective harvesting of trees, rather 
than clear-cutting. But many environmen- 
talists fear that such half measures will not 
preserve the forest ecosystem 


n a sense, everyone is to blame for the 
current dilemma. Says Jolene Un- 
soeld, a Congresswoman from Wash- 
ington State: “It is the accumulated 
actions of all of us—those of us who ad- 
mire a beautiful wood-paneled wall, envi- 
ronmentalists who want their grandchil- 
dren to know the ancient forests, and those 
of us who come from generations of hard- 

| working, hard-living loggers. We are all at 
fault, because all of us wanted 
the days of abundance to go on 
forever, but we didn’t plan, and 
we didn’t manage for that end.” 
Since most old-growth for- 
ests are on federal land, they 
belong not to an industry or a 
region but to the nation. The 
federal bureaucracies that 
manage them have too often 


operated under antiquated guidelines, 
framed when the inex- 
haustible and man was oblivious to all but 
his own needs. Those agencies must reap- 
praise their roles as custodians of the land 
and recognize the widest interests of the 
nation, not merely the most deeply vested. 
To place timber production above every 
other concern in this era of expanding en- 
vironmental awareness is an abrogation of 
the public trust. 

These are times of shifting societal val- 
ucs, from an appetite for natural resources 
to a concern for environmental quality, 
from the need for a strong defense to the 
reality of eased world tensions. Each shift 
brings dislocation and hardship. When re- 
visions to the Clean Air Act pass Congress, 
the use of high-sulfur coal will be curbed, 
and thousands of West Virginia miners will 
lose their careers. And the scaling back of 
the defense budget could put thousands 
more on the unemployment line. 

What is the Government's obligation to 
those workers and to the loggers of the 
Northwest? It would be impossibly costly 
for Congress to insure every citizen against 
the winds of change. But when scores of 
communities are imperiled, relief mea- 
sures necessary. In the case of the 
Northwest, the Federal Government 
should help retrain loggers and mill 
workers and provide towns with grants to 
spur economic diversification. Congress 
could also help sustain the Northwest's 
processing mills by passing legislation 
aimed at reducing raw-log exports 

There is no way to avoid hard choices 
The U.S. will have to recognize that no so 
ciety can have it all at all times—unfettered 
harvesting of natural resources, full em- 
ployment and a healthy and rich environ- 
ment. The soft hoot of the owl, an ancient 
symbol of wisdom and foresight, beckons 
us to resolve both its future and our own. & 
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BEEF AND TODAY'S 

HEALTH STAMPEDE. 
These are leaner times. 
Conspicuous consumption is 
out. The basics are back. People 
are eating lighter, leaner 
foods. And here's the 


fajitas and Japanese steak salad 
Cholesterol: perception 
us. reality. 
This should make headlines 
lean, trimmed beef has no more 
cholesterol than chicken 
<9 —without the skin 









whole story While chicken does have 
Calories: less fat, moderate servings 
the inside account. of beef fit easily within 





leading dietary guidelines 
Nutritional facts rounded-up. 
Lean beef has a high ratio of 
nutrients to calories. Number 
crunchers take note, Three 
ounces supply 38% 


The Skinniest Six cuts of beef 
are surprisingly lean and low in 
calories. In fact, three ounces of 
lean, trimmed beef average a 
mere 180 calories: Makes you 
stop and think. About beef 
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of the U.S. RDA for vitamin 
B-12 and zinc. Plus a generous 
56% of U.S. RDA for protein 
Not to mention 14% of the 
recommendation for iron 
That's quite a mouthful 
Wisdom to steer by. 
Nutritionists recommend a 
balanced, varied diet and 
leaner cuts of meat. Training 
gurus push aerobic exercise 
Stress management types 
suggest a month in the Baha- 
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mas. Grilling steaks on the 
beach, no doubt 


Beef is perhaps the ultimate 
fast food. From quick steaks 
and fajitas to blazing 
stir frys. No time left? 
Time for juicy leftovers 


Beef. 


Real food for real people. 


Dinnertime in no time. 














Now We Are 41 


PRINCE CHARLES never has to travel alone. 

His companion is a childhood teddy bear, 

writes royal chronicler Andrew Morton in the forthcoming book 
Diana's Diary. It’s said that Teddy’s packed by a valet for trips 
abroad but stays behind when the prince, 41, visits regiments 
where he's colonel-in-chief. Image, you know. The bear, whose 
worn paws were re-sewn by the Queen Mum, is tucked into bed at 
night lest he get cold. As A.A. Milne might say, “Hush! Hush! Laugh 
if you dare/ That's the future King Charles with Mr. Edward Bear.” 





Blond 
Man’s Buff 

















The pinstripe suit by French 
designer Jean-Paul Gaultier 
looks mannish, but only until 
the wearer fully expresses 
herself. In creating his good 
friend Madonna's most pro- 
vocative outfits for her cur- 
rent Blond Ambition tour, he 
left slits in the jacket for 
a Startling pop-out effect. 


_ : 





Gaultier caught the show in 
New York City last week to 
cast a discerning Gallic eye 
over her bodywear and that 
of other cast members. Fur- 
ther confusing notions of 
masculinity and femininity, 
he put some of the show's 
muscular male dancers in 
bras. Point counterpoint. 


High Five 


“Music was always what | 
wanted to do,” says Mariah 
Carey, 20. Imitating singers 
she heard on the radio, the lit- 
tle girl with the great big voice 
captivated visitors to her New 
York City home. With coach- 
ing from her opera-singer 
mother, she developed a 
powerhouse style, soaring 
froma low growl to an ethere- 
al wail. Now her full five oc- 
taves can be heard on an al- 
bum titled simply Mariah 
Carey, released last week. 
How did she come by the un- 
usual first name? Her mom 
thought it sounded good for 
the stage and, jokes Carey, 
she “had a plan.” It worked. 











No Romance 


Hardly anyone was shocked 
last week when newspapers 
blossomed with reports that 





Elizabeth Taylor, 58, was 
“blooming again, like a 
rose” because of a 23-year- 
old boyfriend. The story was 
all a hoax: the so-called boy- 
friend—an actor named Ju- 
lian Lee Hobbs, a.k.a. Rory 
Emerald—denied the con- 
nection to La Liz but was 
flattered by the link. The ac- 
tress, who was in a Califor- 
nia hospital since April, (she 
was released last week), has 
never met Emerald. But she 
does know something about 
diamonds. 





Skid Row 


Being on the streets is no 
joke to ROBIN WILLIAMS. 
A co-organizer of Comic 
Relief, the charity laugh-a- 
thon that aids the home- 
less, he has joined the 
ranks of the destitute. It's 
not for real, but for reel: ina 
new film, The Fisher King, 
he’s a history professor 
who lands on Manhattan's 
Skid Row. During one 
scene, rats were scurrying 
around, and, says Williams, 
“they weren't Hollywood 
stunt rats. They were real 
ones who say, ‘I just ate a 
cat. Now | want to finish off 
a dog.’"” In New York, even 
rats have attitude. 
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By RICHARD CORLISS 


port is too often a cruel reminder of 

life’s diminishing returns. Fans watch 
an aging hitter's creaky swing, or a runner's 
lethargy on the base paths, or a pitcher's 
loss of velocity and feel the beer breath of 
mortality on their own necks. Nolan Ryan, 
whom sportswriter Thomas Boswell has 
called “the Act of God,” is the wondrous 
exception to this melancholy rule. The 
Texas Ranger hurler is 43 years old now, 


Never ending glory: firing one more they can't touch 


and he has more major league records than 
candles on his next birthday cake. 

Last week, in a 5-0 victory over the 
World Champion Oakland A’s, Ryan 
pitched the sixth no-hit game of his career, 
two more than anyone else in baseball his- 
tory. His strikeout total (5,152 after the 
Monday no-hitter) is more than a thou- 
sand higher than Steve Carlton’s all-time 
second best. He has allowed the fewest hits 
per nine innings (6.56) of any player in the 
game. He has struck out 19 Hall of Famers, 
44 Most Valuable Players and six father- 
son combinations. He is the first pitcher to 
throw no-hitters in three different decades. 











—— Sport 


An Old-Timer for All Seasons | 


For Nolan Ryan, 43, it’s no hits, no rans—and no peers 


Ryan is the best pitcher ever by one crucial 
standard: people don’t hit what he throws 

Watching Ryan’s smooth, ferocious de- 
livery, a fan sees the sport at its elemental 
best. For bascball is a game of catch. A 
pitcher throws the ball, and the batter 
watches. Half the time, according to a 
study in The Stats Baseball Scoreboard, he 
does not even swing. On more than 60% of 
all pitches, his bat does not touch the ball. 
The result is a lot more whiffs now than in 
the old days, Last year batters earned 3% 
more bases on balls than in 
1930, but struck out 75% 
more often. Flash, not fi- 
nesse, is the hallmark of 
modern, macho baseball, 
where a slugger would rath- 
er corkscrew himself into 
the batter's box on a swing- 
ing third strike than ground 
out meekly to the short- 
stop. This all-or-nothing at- 
titude is catnip to Ryan, 
whose fast ball still ap- 
proaches stock-car speeds. 
The hitters say, “Show 
me”—and he shows them 
up 

In his early years, the 
contest was fairer. Young 
Nolan Ryan was the typical 
flamethrower: all power, no 
control. His fast ball could 
zip across the strike zone or 
into the twilight zone. Years 
before he became the strike- 
out leader, he was the all- 
time walk king. As Bob 
Feller notes in his new auto- 
biography: “Walks by a pow- 
er pitcher like Ryan or me 


hitter. If you swing hard, it’s 
more difficult to control the 
bat. If you throw hard, it’s 
more difficult to control the 
ball.” But in recent years Ryan has taught 
himself discipline. He still throws hard, but 
now he has a good idea where the ball is go- 
ing. He gives up far fewer passes to first base. 
In his third no-hitter in 1974, he struck out 15 
but surrendered eight walks; last week he 
struck out 14 men and walked only two. 
Every year or so, a doctor examines 
Ryan and announces that, no, there is noth- 
ing physically or genetically unique about 
the man. His exercise routine is strenuous 
but not fanatic; his preparation for each 
game is exhaustive; his dedication to the 
game is exemplary; his no-frills personality 


allows him to focus utterly on the craft of 
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are like strikeouts by a power | 





humiliating batters. This regimen helped 
spirit him off last month's disabled list, 
where he had languished with a bad back, 
and onto the Oakland mound last week. A 
healthy mind in a healthy body: as simple as 
one, two, three strikes, you're out. 

Or so the argument goes. It does not 
convince most sandlot swamis, who know 


RYAN’S 
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that even to hurl a baseball at 70 m.p.h. to 
100 m.p.h. is a preposterously unnatural 
activity. Many a splendid athlete has re- 
tired to an early car dealership after suffer- 
ing a warped rotator cuff in his pitching 
arm. How could Ryan throw close to 
100,000 pitches, most of them fast balls, in 
24 pro seasons—and get better at it? 

Fans may register astonishment; Ryan 
does not. Awe is not in the arsenal of a man 
who has been doing so well for so long. He is 
an uncomplicated genius with sensible prior- 
ities. In 1988, when the gentleman farmer 
from Alvin, Texas, became a free agent, he 
spurned heftier offers in order to play with a 
team near his home and family. His second 
family is the Ranger teammates, who 
mobbed him after the no-hitter. Because 
some of them were barely in Pampers when 
Ryan first pitched for the Mets in 1966, the 
scene also suggested a Father's Day celebra- 
tion—a bunch of baseball's children swarm- 
ing around the grandest old man in the game. 

After last Monday’s game, Ryan re- 
ceived a congratulatory call from the team 
owner's dad. No big deal—except that the 
owner's dad is George Bush. “It’s a great 
symbol,” Bush, 66, later said, “for kids 
around this country that love baseball as 
much as I do.” Forget the kids, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Nolan Ryan’s never ending glory is 
inspiration for the geezers, for those folks 
of a certain age whose hairlines are ebbing 
(like Ryan’s, bless him) while their waist- 
lines spread. When the pitcher appears on 
TV in an Advil commercial and drawls, 
“Ah feel ready to go another nahn innin’s,” 
all of middle-aged America cheers him on. 
What man in his 40s would not like to look 
in the mirror and find Nolan Ryan? be 
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"Bridgestone nzas were designed in 


motion. For the way you drive@;So they can hug, 


hold, turn and stop on any kind of road: 


roving once again that there are many 
path innovation. 
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Books 


Is a Populist Revolt at Hand? 


THE POLITICS OF RICH AND POOR Dy Kevin Phillips 


Random House; 262 pages; $19.95 


By PRISCILLA PAINTON 


t n the shoot-from-the-hip world of Wash 
ington prognostication, Kevin Phillips 
stands out like a Nostradamus 
1969, he foresaw the revolt against permis- 
and the white 
Southerners with the Democratic Party, 
which helped create “the emerging Repub 
lican majority” that has dominated Ameri 
Now 


As early as 


siveness disaffection of 


can politics for the past 20 years 
he has a major new book that 
could portend good news for 
the ailing Democrats: the 
1990s, he argues, will bring a 
populist backlash against the 
greedfest of the 1980s 

Phillips brings the author 
ity of and 
to his argument: with an ele- 
gant weaving of charts and cul- 
tural observations, he paints a 
picture of the Reagan decade 
as America’s third period of 
“heyday capitalism,” when 
the poor got poorer, the mid 
dle class had to get rich in or 
der to 
life-style, and being rich had 
to be redefined to account for 
the tripling in the number of 
multimillionaires, 


stauistics history 


retain a middle-class 


Only twice in American 
history. he contends, did the 
rich guin so much: during the 
Gilded Age of the ITSSOs 


nd the Roaring Twenties 
Both periods were followed by 
countermovements: Willlam Jennings Bry 


Franklin Roosevelt's 
Only tor so long will strung 


ans populism and 
New Deal 
out $35.000-a-vear families enjoy maga 
zine articles about the hundred most suc 
cesstul businessmen in Dallas or television 
life-styles of the rich 


And 


the discontents that arise go well beyond 


programs about the 
and famous,” he writes ominously 


lower-class envy or the anticommercial 
bias of academe.” 

The analysis follows in the tradition of 
Arthur Schle 


. Who see alternating periods of 


cyclical historians, such as 
singer Jr 
civic action and reaction. But Phillips is not 
a hand-wringing liberal pining for a return 
to power; he ts a conservative political sci- 
entist who once worked for Richard Nixon 
For all the rigor of his economic dissection 
however, Phillips offers few clues about 
the form this populist upheaval is likely to 
tuke 


politicians as varied as George Wallace 


a disappointing weakness given that 


Discontents that arise go well | 


and Jesse Ja nspired followings that 





were describe: 
Phillips s¢ 
middle-class A 
Reagan's era ¢ 
But, so far, sigr 


are scant, even 


Opulist 
ens in a few polls that 
ins are ready to reject 
ect toward the poor 
ny sort of populism 
2 Democrats who pre 
US., still 
elf-reliant escapees 
of a stratified Euroy h 


to believe that Gi 


sumably would ss it. The 
largely dominat 
is been disinclined 


roment should help 





Class resentments, he says, may shape the 1990s 


faSS8 CHIVY 


narrow the gap betw ich and poor 





Only 29% favor the id ccording to a re 
cent poll. The concept became particularly 
distasteful in the 1960s, wl the push for 
civil rights redefined eqi ly in ra 
cial terms. Over time, whites have come to 
see Government onomic engineering 


as a threat to their own opportunities 


resentments 


This may explair v the 
ld iss harbor 





the poor and 
end of the Reagan decade seem toh 
ther than creat 





gravated racial tensions fr 
ing, as Jesse Jackson | oped rainbow co 


id disaffected citizens of 


alition” of poo 
all colors. New 
lurched from schol: 


York City has recently 
rly disputes about race 
to racial showdow a Milwaukee alder 
man has thre a Black Pan 
ther militia if the city does not improve the 


conditions of blacks, and campuses across 


d to lorm 





the country are so infected with intoler 


unce that educators have organized mar 


training 





datory “sensitivily sessions, In 
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this climate it is hard to imagine that a 


sense of class solidarity would emerge for 

the insurgency that Phillips envisions 
Instead of 4 populist revolt, the legacy 

of the 


sense of civic alienation 


1980s appears to be a widespread 
This fall an esti- 
mated two-thirds of the electorate will not 
go to the polls. Large numbers of Ameri- 
can households resisted se nding back their 
census forms, and this year’s tax-evasion 
d $100 billion for 
the first time ever. Faced with the largest 
financial fiasco in U.S a savings 
and loan bailout that could cost up to half a 
trillion dollars—American taxpayers have 
barely uttered a peep. “People don’t feel 
any sense Of ownership over the Federal 
Government,” Democratic 
Geoffrey Garin. “It isn 
theirs. 

For Americans to run to the barricades 
they have to care enough to erect them. So 
far, for their dose of populism 


gap is expected to excee 


history 


Says pollster 


t them, and it isn’t 





\mericans 
are content to let their patrician President 
eat pork rinds, lay out a horseshoe pitch at 
the White 


gentler’ 


House and evoke a “kinder 


nation like a smug, self-fulfilling 


national mantra a 


Why Spy? 


THE INNOCENT /y Jan McEwan 
Doubleday; 271 pages; $18.95 


F° the past several months, readers 
and publishers have been mourning 
the end of the cold war. Fine for the future 
of mankind, of course, but it means cu 
tains for that sturdy subindustry, the espio 
nage thriller. Goodbye to the Berlin W 

\ bitter thought. And 


agents? No one still believes thei 


what of doubk 


entrap 
ments Occurring in the Middle East, where 
Messages are not coded but exploded 

1 not 
only as deft, taut fiction, but also as the book 


The Inngcent may be remember 


that showed the way out of the quagmire of 
McEwan, a British 
who is a breathtaking master of n: 


glasnost. lan novelist 


fiction 





(The Cement Garden), as well as a few senti- 


mental excursions (The Child in Time), has 
written a blueprint for the future of the 
genre. The key is not in nostalgia oking 
the bleak era when real men wore raincoats, 


but in the brisk assumption of a J0s vantage 
point make all 
ath 
er like choreographing the doings at an 


leaving the author free to 


kinds of moral and social comments 


ant tarm 

McEwan’s story is set in Berlin in 1955, 
when the cold war was in full swing. The in 
nocent of the title is Leonard Marnham, 25, 
a British post-office technician who is draft 
ed into an undercover operation in which 
And undercover 


is the accurate word; they are digging a tun- 


the allies are cooperating 
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One of life's greatest satisfac- 
tions is professional achieve- 
ment. But an even greater 


satisfaction is professional 
achievement with a little time 
left over—for rest, recreation, 
and the regular opportunity to 
stock up on corn flakes and 
tunafish 











At Canon, we're very proud that 
our innovations in office technol- 
ogy help make the sometimes 
elusive goal of personal/profes- 
sional balance a little easier to 
reach 

Our office machines continually 
establish new benchmarks in 
productivity, versatility, reliabil- 





ity, and just plain ease of use 
Around the world, more beauti- 
ful work is getting done. Quicker 
And lots of it. Because of Canon 
breakthroughs in electronic type- 
writers. Fax. Office copiers. Even 
color laser copiers 

But Canon's helping a lot of 
people far outside the office, too 





precluded a major supermarket acquisition.” 
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Dia you know that American 
manufacturers are using Canon's 
innovative technology in semi- 
conductor chip production? 

Or that Canon medical optics are 
helping save the vision of glau- 
coma and cataract patients? 

Or that the range of Canon's in- 
volvement today extends from 
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business to biotechnology—and 
beyond? 

Yet in one way, all our work is the 
same. Canon still has just one 
goal in striving for great techno- 
logical breakthroughs 

And that's to make the small 
human ones possible 


The heart of technology 


Broadcasting Equipment 


Calculators 


Color Laser Copiers 


Communication Aids for Disabled 


Components 


Desktop Publishing Systems 


Digital Image Scanners 


8mm Video Camcorders 


Electronic Typewriters 


Facsimile 


Floppy Disk Drives 


Laser Beam Printers 


Medical Equipment 


Micrographics Equipment 


Office Copiers 


Personal Computers 


Personal Copiers 


Printers 


Semiconductor Equipment 


Still Video Systems 


35mm Cameras 


Word Processors 
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WITH ALL OF US LOOKING... 


AND LISTENING... 


WE ARE BECOMING ONE WORLD 


TIME WARNER 


The world is our audience. 
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nel in the Russian sector to pick up Sovict 
signals. Leonard loves his work. After living 
a cramped life in Tottenham, he relishes the 
rooms “big as meadows” in his government- 
issue flat and the hip manners of his co- 
workers. He soon 
learns that “you did 
not speak to people 
unless their work was 
relevant to yours. The 
procedure evolved, 
partly ... out of a 
concern for security 
and partly out of a 
certain virile cult of 
competence.” 

Leonard's chief 
Energizing theform adviser is a fine comic 

creation, an Ameri- 
can named Glass, who sees a spy lurking on 
every barstool. On one pub crawl, they meet 
a pretty German divorcée named Maria, 
and she and Leonard begin an idyllic affair 
in which they make up their own rules of be- 
havior, But one night, for reasons quite ob- 
scure to him, he acts sadistically, and their ro- 
mance becomes more conventional. 

How Leonard ends up with two cruelly 
heavy suitcases filled with human remains 
is the climax of The Innocent, told with all 
McEwan’s frigid skill. The last part of the 
book is a hilarious account of the young 
man’s attempts to rid himself of his obnox- 
ious burden. The cases won't fit in railway 
lockers. A dog smells their contents and 
tries frantically to avenge the canine spe- 
cies for centuries of subjugation. Finally 
exhausted, Leonard draws the vultures of 
both security and treachery to the tunnel. 

Many English writers have been com- 
pared to Evelyn Waugh, often wrongly, but 
this book can stand with the master’s best, at 
least for its sheer, mirthful heartlessness. 
The author caps his tale with an insouciant 
coda that envisions his middle-age hero 
thinking of a return to the Wall, “before it 
was all torn down.” — By Martha Duffy 


Focal Points 


FAMILY PICTURES by Sue Miller _ 
Harper & Row; 389 pages; $19.95 





he thumping message in Sue Miller's 

previous novel, The Good Mother, was 
that society has a double standard when 
judging parental behavior. The man who 
cats around is not necessarily a bad father, 
but if a woman (even one who is estranged 
from her spouse) has a sleep-over friend, 
she is a bad mother. The issue can be over- 
stated or, as was the case with The Good 
Mother, overprogrammed. Yet the under- 
lying truth cannot be quibbled away. 

Much the same could be said about 
Miller's second novel, Family Pictures. The 
message is that women with autistic chil- 
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Great news. A new prospect called and wants to see your offices. 


No sweat. We can deliver your new 
office furniture within 24 hours. 


We'll not only deliver it, we'll uncrate, 


assemble and arrange it however 
you like. 

Just come to our Office Furniture 
Showroom and pick it out. You say 
you don’t have time to do that? 
Indeed, we can mail you a brochure, 
or better yet, we'll have one of our 
experts meet you on-site, study the 
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latter is like buying your new office 
furniture—without a major capital 
outlay. 
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dren have been made to bear the burden 
and the guilt for the misfortune. Appro- 
priately, the setting is Chicago, home of 
the late psychologist Bruno Bettelheim, 
whose judgmental views on the causes of 
autism hang over the Eberhardt family. 
Underscoring the theme is David Eber- 
hardt, an orthodox Freudian psychiatrist. 
Mother Lainey navigates with less theory 
and more emotion—no small undertaking 
with six children, including the autistic 
Randall. 

The narrator, daughter Nina, is a pho- 
tographer. Hence the novel’s title, which 
suggests the documentation of the Eber- 
hardt chronicle from 1940 to 1985. Nina’s 
task is to make sense out of the Randall ef- | 
fect. It emerges slowly in the weave of story 
lines about the lives and times of Nina’s 
parents and siblings. Her climactic musing 
over the family photos arranged before her: 
“Which had the most power? Freud? That 
analytic version of my parents’ life, which 
insisted that Randall—and their misery— 
had its source in my 
mother’s wackiness 
and should be strug- 
gled against, fought, 
cured? Or the annun- 
ciations, which said, 
in effect, that Randall 
was holy, that the fail- 
ure was my father’s in 
not accepting what 
was a given, what was 
fate.” 

Randall's fate is 
that he is seldom 
more than a wobbly focus of contention 
around which Miller examines the enigmas 
of matrimonial and blood ties. The break- 
up of the Eberhardt marriage and the diffi- 
culties of the children as they come of age 
in the counterculture 1960s and self-ab- 
sorbed *70s are plausible with or without 
the issue of autism. In fact, when Miller is 
at her most perceptive and sympathetic, 
Randall, Bettelheim and Freud seem inci- 
dental baggage to this otherwise affecting 
family novel about changing values and re- 


silient affections. By R.Z. Sheppard 
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FIRST HUBBY by Roy Blount Jr. 
Villard; 286 pages; $18.95 











L et’s see. Marilyn Quayle, furious be- 
cause George dumped Dan in "92, is 
over in Libya conspiring with Gaddafi. 
Gorby gave the U.S.S.R. his best shot, but 
it didn’t work, so he defected, took a pub- 
lishing job in Manhattan, and is dating Su- 
san Sarandon. Noriega beat his drug rap, 
as we all knew he would, and is back in 
power in Panama. At the White House, 
President Clementine Fox is brooding 
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Plus the IBM LaserPrinter E. is 
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speed and features to meet your 
exact needs, And that makes it the 
only affordable laser printer that lets 
you buy now and grow later. 

For example, if you decide you 
want faster printing. you can double 
the LaserPrinter E’s speed. Or if your 
software requires Adobe PostScript F 
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about sending troops to dislodge him, and 
her peacenik husband Guy, the First Hub- 
by, sourly tells her, “Have yourself a 
merry little isthmus,”’ Got all that? Oh, 
yes, and Clementine became President 
when her running mate, the victorious 
Democratic candidate, was brained by a 
fish (no assassination, just a 13-lb. porgy 
ex machina sucked up by a waterspout and 
dumped on him by fate and a desperate 
author) 

As a sitnov, First Hubby may be about 
three bricks shy of a load, which is the title 
of one of Roy Blount Jr.’s amiable vol- 
umes of uptown down-home humor. Still, 
Blount is good company whatever he’s 
writing, even if his puns (“Li Pung liz 


ards!” as a comment on Clementine’s | 


China policy) hit the wall and dribble 
down like tossed eggs. And even if some 
of the jokes are merely gags (he wants to 
make love, she has a headache, he’s hurt, 
and she says no, a political headache: she 
has to fire the Defense Secretary). That is 
a lot of evens, evened out by an unexpect- 
ed development, which is that the two 
main characters actually come to life and 
play a convincing love story. Clementine 
is charming but alarming, like most Presi- 
dents, and Guy, a writer blocked by pru- 
dence and the Secret Service, is rueful and 
funny. He successfully conveys his secret 
to the reader: why First Ladies’ portraits 
look that way—why Abigail Powers Fill- 
more, for instance, “looks like she has just 
been induced, for the good of the nation, 
to eat a dozen mud pies.’ By John Skow 


lron Lady 


MAGGIE by Chris Ogden 
Simon & Schuster 
384 pages; $22.95 


he has been called “Reagan with 

brains,” and she once referred to her- 
self, in a rare try at humor, as “Genghis 
Khan.” Such japes are a bit hard on the ex 
President and the late Mongol scourge 
Margaret Thatcher, Britain’s highly con- 
servative Prime Minister, is hard to hu- 
manize. Still, when Britain needed to be 
put to bed without its supper after decades 
of infantile class warfare, she did the job 
Now unemployment is high, and education 
and health care are poorer. But Britain's 
economy and pride have perked up, and 
the middle class is prospering 

With scenes of home and hearth as well 
as policymaking, Chris Ogden, a TIME cor- 
respondent and former London bureau 
chief, provides an intimate portrait of a 
woman known for her tough exterior. Ex 
tremes of hard work and self-reliance are 
her sturdy British virtues; her dark side is 
an absence of compassion for those who 
lack the will—and luck—to succeed s 
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Those Computers Are Dummies 





A physicist’s attack riles artificial-intelligence researchers 





By MICHAEL D. LEMONICK 


R oger Penrose is hardly the sort of man 
who would normally excite much pop- 
ular interest, let alone controversy. The 
shy, somewhat rumpled and unfailingly po- 
lite Oxford professor, 58, has spent most of 
his career spinning theories in the most ab- 
Struse areas of mathematics and 
physics. His contributions to both 
disciplines have earned him a sterling 
reputation among his colleagues, But 
his pursuits have been so far removed 
from the everyday world that few 
people outside his fields of expertise 
were even aware of his existence. 

Until last fall, that is, when Pen- 
rose brought out the book The Em- 
peror’s New Mind, an in-depth discus- 
sion of the relationship between 
physics, artificial intelligence and 
consciousness. Despite its complexity 
and intellectual rigor, the book 
quickly jumped onto the best-seller 
list. And just like his friend and 
sometime collaborator Stephen 
Hawking, the once obscure Penrose 
suddenly found himself showered 
with publicity. The professor was so 
unaware of how much the book was 
earning that he asked his editor 
whether there was enough to cover a 
few thousand pounds for a new car. 

In the ensuing months, he has 
also found himself under attack. 
Reason: Penrose’s central conclu- 
sion is that computers will never 
think because the laws of nature do 
not allow it. That angers many artifi- 
cial-intelligence researchers. M.I.T.’s 
Marvin Minsky, one of the field’s pio- 
neers, is downright hostile. Says he: 
“Penrose is O.K. when he talks about 
mathematics, but most of his evidence ar- 
gues against his conclusions. As far as I can 
tell, he is just plain wrong.” Stanford psy- 
chologist and Al researcher David Rumel- 
hart is somewhat milder: “He defines intel- 
ligence too narrowly by saying it depends 
on consciousness.” 

Nonctheless, Penrose’s reasoning is 
powerful, and he delves extensively into 
such heavy topics as fractal geometry, 
number theory, quantum physics, entropy 
and cosmology to give readers the neces- 
sary background to understand his ideas. 
“T have to admit,” he says, “that I had been 
looking for an excuse to write about many 
aspects of physics and mathematics any- 
way, and this gave me one.” 

Penrose’s first major point is that the 
human mind can reach insights that are 








74 


forever inaccessible to computers. The 
reason is that all digital computers operate 
according to algorithms, or sets of rules 
that prescribe how to solve problems. Yet 
there are problems that cannot be ap- 
proached by any system of rules, a fact 
shown in the 1930s by the mathematician 
| Kurt Gédel. Gédel’s theorem establishes 





computable convinces me 
that a computer can never 
duplicate the mind.” 


that in any mathematical system there 
must be certain propositions that are obvi- 
ously true but that can never be proved 
within the rules of the system. 

Mathematician Alan Turing made a re- 
lated discovery in the 1950s when he used 
his Turing machine—an imaginary, simple 
computer—to prove that there are some 
mathematical problems that are solvable 
but that cannot be solved even in principle 
by a digital computer. Says Penrose: “The 
very fact that the mind leads us to truths 
that are not computable convinces me that 
a computer can never duplicate the 
mind” —this despite the fact that the hu- 
man brain is often described as a particu- 
larly complex computer. 

As Penrose freely admits, his other 
main theory is far more speculative. It 
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“The very fact that the mind 
leads us to truths that are not 


holds that consciousness and insight, which 
he says are beyond the capabilities of com- 
puters, are governed by as yet undiscov- 
ered laws of physics. The idea that comput- 
ers are necessarily unconscious and 
without insight is largely based on his own 
experience in solving abstract puzzles. And 
it is true that these mental processes are 
not explained by existing laws of physics. 
he answers will come, says Penrose, with 
the merger of Einstein's theory of relativ- 
ity, which concerns itself with gravity, and 
quantum theory, which governs the sub- 
microscopic world. These two theories are 
mathematically incompatible, and 
physicists are hard at work trying to 
create a quantum version of gravity. | 

One consequence could be to es- 
tablish the boundaries of quantum 
mechanics, which says particles can 
suddenly jump from one place to an- 
other without traversing the space in 
between. Penrose’s intuition, al- 
though he cannot prove it, is that 
these effects may apply not just to at- 
oms but also to objects as big as brain 
cells. An act of creative thinking, he 
argues, could be the outward mani- 
festation of neurons making quan- 
tum jumps from one energy state to 
another. Since computers do not op- 
erate by quantum rules, he says, they | 
will never have insights. 

Moreover, he believes, quantum 
gravity could be behind conscious- 
ness itself. The argument is tricky, 
but one reason for this belief is that 
consciousness carries with it a pecu- 
liarity that baffles physics: humans 
perceive time as moving forward 
rather than backward. But virtually 
all the laws of physics are time sym- 
metric—they work equally well in 
forward or in reverse —and the mind 
presumably operates by physical 
laws. 

Penrose’s answer is that when 
quantum gravity is finally construct- 
ed, it will prove to be time asymmet- 
ric—that is, it will not work in reverse. 
Why? Because the Big Bang that started 
the universe must, at its earliest moments, 
have been governed by quantum gravity. | 
And the Big Bang was surely a time-asym- 
metric phenomenon that could not happen 
in reverse. If quantum gravity winds up be- 
ing the theory governing the mind, that will 
also explain why time moves forward, not 
backward. 

In short, Penrose believes human cre- 
ativity and consciousness are nothing less 
than the perceptible workings of the most 
basic laws of the universe. It is a bolder 
position than other physicists are prepared 
to take, but Penrose likes to be different. 
Says he: “Worrying about things that no 
one else worries about is where insights 
come from.” . | 
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| In Search of Eddie Murphy 


The gifts that made him a star have disappeared into self-parody 





By RICHARD SCHICKEL 


& 





moment’s silence, please, for the 
late great Eddie Murphy, wild child in 


| the promised land of superstardom. Now 


missing and presumed dead, the bold 
young adventurer was last seen in the 1984 
megahit Beverly Hills Cop. Though a figure 
billed as “Eddie Murphy” has been spotted 
flitting through the underbrush of a variety 
of dismal movies since then, it seems likely 
that he is being played by a stunt double. 


| Or possibly a stunted double. 


What Murphy was looking for when he 
headed up-country into the wilderness of 
the self was not unreasonable. He needed to 
find a screen character that he, and the au- 
dience, could live with comfortably over the 





With Nolte in Another 48 Hrs.: minimal smirks and gestures 





former running risks with his audience, but 
more important, with his slightly schizoid 
self. Destructive possibilities—of the come- 
dian’s always tenuous bond with his audi- 
ence, therefore of career—were hinted at. 
We were kept on edge by him, and for him. 

But the fear of self-destruction often 
leads to self-parody, and that, in particularly 
dreary forms, is what Murphy has been of- 
fering in recent years. In Coming to America 
he was all sweet reason. In Harlem Nights he 
was all sour obscenities. In Beverly Hills Cop 
IT he was simply drowned out by a series of 
explosions. And now, in Another 48 Hrs., he 
is almost invisible. 

Judged purely by what director Walter 
Hill has put on the screen, Another 48 Hrs. 
is a movie mainly about the several pretty 
ways that glass shatters 
when bullets or bodies are 
propelled through it. It is 
also not insignificantly 
about boots. There are 
many elegant close-ups of 
them as their bad-dude 
owners go menacingly 
about their wicked ways. 
These are the only shots 
that have any passion in- 
vested in them. The rest of 
the film is all awkward ma- 
neuver, without wit or 
feeling. Screenwriters 
John Fasano, Jeb Stuart 
and Larry Gross labor to 
arrange a plausible reason 
to reunite Murphy’s 
smooth crook, Reggie 
Hammond, with rough 





He is, in effect, asking the audience to do his work for him. 


length of an entire movie. For he was essen- 
tially a sketch artist, creator on TV’s Satur- 
day Night Live of marvelous and curiously 
healing parodies of racial stereotypes: Ty- 
rone Green, Velvet Jones, the glorious 


Buckwheat. His best carly movies, 48 Hrs. | 


and Trading Places, permitted him the free- 
dom to do variations on these characters, 
but he didn’t have to carry these pictures 
alone. He had strong co-stars in well-devel- 
oped roles sharing his burdens. 

And when he finally soloed in the first 
Beverly Hills Cop, the context was artfully 
fashioned for him. He was a mean-streets 
guy dislocatingly, dangerously plunked 
down on the bland streets of America’s ulti- 
mate suburbia. He was poised between am- 
bition and anger, between the need to ingra- 
tiate himself with the predominantly white 
mass audience and, at the same time, the 
need to tell it hard truths. He was a per- 





cop Jack Cates (Nick 
Nolte) and place them in 
the kind of violent situations and give them 
the kind of rude comic exchanges that made 
the original 48 Hrs. a hit. 

If this movie is all surfaces, Murphy is all 
subtext. He is, in effect, asking the audience 
to do his work for him, to read into his mini- 
mal smirks and gestures, his first-draft gags, 
the unique qualities he once possessed. 
There is something smug and sleek about 


him. Sometimes, frankly, there is something | 


threatening, almost Godfatherish, about his 
deadly, bland self-possession. Indeed, the 
credits for Another 48 Hrs., like those of all 
his recent films, are loaded with names from 
his entourage. One gets the impression that 
he has used his independence to seal him- 
self off from anyone capable of saying any- 
thing but yes to him. Which means, of 
course, that he is sealed off from the world 
that was the source of his anger, his inspira- 
tion, his clarifying strength. oa 
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Uneasy relations: Channing and McDaniel 
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Con Game 


SIX DEGREES OF SEPARATION 
by John Guare 





ike his most famous play, The House of 

Blue Leaves, John Guare’s wry new off- 
Broadway work concerns the almost mysti- 
cal longing of the unfamous for contact 
with celebrities. The odd title derives from 
a theory that any two people, no matter how 
distant in geography or circumstance, are 
linked by a chain of acquaintances: A 
knows B, who knows C, and so on. Thus the 
most renowned figure will turn out to be a 
friend of a friend of a friend. When a well- 
spoken young black man bursts into a Man- 
hattan millionaire couple’s home, bleeding 
from an apparent mugging and claiming to 
be both a Harvard chum of their children 
and the son of Sidney Poitier, the startled 
Wasp hosts believe him. They accept even 
his screwiest assertion, that he can get them 
bit parts in a film of Cats to be directed by 
his father, because they, like most victims of 
confidence tricks, are blinded by vanity 

The story, based on an actual incident, 
takes on deep resonances in Guare’s fiction. 
It becomes a metaphor for liberals’ fantasies 
of rescuing the poor. It confronts the ambiv- 
alence that the sane feel toward the mental- 
ly ill: when the con man, deftly played by 
James McDaniel, seems to reveal a patho- 
logical belief in his own fantasies, the wife, 
played by the ever splendid Stockard Chan- 
ning, vacillates between compassion and re- 
vulsion, And the encounter devastatingly 
sketches the uneasy state of U.S. race rela- 
tions, in which white liberals may endorse 
the black cause in theory, yet not know any 
blacks socially and thus fawn on or patronize | 
them. When the intruder starts to analyze 
The Catcher in the Rye in scholarly jargon, 
the hosts are spellbound by his vocabulary 
and miss the fact that his rap becomes comic 
nonsense. — By William A. Henry tll 
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ROMANIA: quaint, bucolic tableaux may attract far more tourists than the region can easily handle 


Lanes into the Past 


ByJOHNBORRELL CLU! 


tis a warm summer day in the hills of 

northern Transylvania. There is little 

traffic on the road, a strip of patched 
macadam that bisects the valley and climbs 
slowly through the trees to disappear in the 
direction of the Hungarian border. A pair 
of covered Gypsy wagons comes into view, 
each pulled by a stocky horse. As the wag- 
ons draw abreast, the driver of the first lifts 
his hat and waves. The second driver has 
stretched out and gone to sleep, the reins 
held loosely in hands clasped over his am- 
| ple stomach. 

Such bucolic tableaux, this one in Ro- 
mania, are themselves reason enough for 
visiting Eastern Europe now that revolu- 
tion has cut the barbed wire and the red 
tape that kept local citizens in and, in most 
cases, Westerners out. If there is a silver 
lining in the clouds that darkened the re- 
gion for nearly a half-century, it is the fact 
that communist centralized planning never 
brought quite the mechanization of agri- 
culture that is taken for granted in the 
West. This may not provide much comfort 
for the people of the bloc, but it has left a 
certain charm for a generation from the 
West that tends to associate horses with 
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racetracks or riding schools, and cows with 
feedlots and automated milking sheds. 

Driving down a country lane in Poland in 
early summer, when the poplar trees are re- 
leasing blizzards of fluffy white seeds, a visi- 
tor comes across horse carts in which fam- 
ilies dressed in Sunday finery are headed for 
a nearby town. Chickens roam in farmyards; 
geese strut around small ponds. Since fields 
are unfenced and holdings rarely more than 
20 acres, cows are tethered. Twice a day the 
farmer’s wife will put a stool down next to the 
cow and milk by hand. Because Poland was 
the least collectivized of the bloc countries, it 
has a particularly picturesque countryside, 
including forests where edible mushrooms 
are avidly gathered in late autumn. 

But getting to such Bruegelesque views, 
whether in Poland or Romania or else- 
where in Eastern Europe, can be a chal- 
lenge. If communism created an attraction 
by making time stand still, it also left the re- 
gion without an adequate tourism infra- 
structure, Country inns and small hotels are 
not unknown: in one little town in eastern 
Hungary, for instance, a hostelry offers a 
clean bed (toilet and bathroom down the 

| corridor) for $6 a night. In the dining room, 
a Gypsy violinist helps compensate for 
| the heavy meal. But such places are rare. 
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A TIME correspondent’s guide to Eastern Europe: Don’t expect nouvelle cuisine 


More troubling is the fact that the re- 
gion’s capital cities are desperately short of 
hotel space. Every night this summer, War- 
saw will need 3,000 more beds than are 
available. Prague, which has 6,000 tourist- 
class beds, needs to double its capacity if it 
is to begin to cope with demand. It is as bad, 
if not worse, in Budapest. “We just can’t 
keep up with the boom,” says Gyorgy Sze- 
kely, vice president of Ibusz, the state-run 
travel company. “We need more of every- 
thing.” Given the accommodations short- 
age, the best advice for tourists is to set out 
with confirmed reservations. 

Unless, that is, the visitors are young or 
adventurous. Qualifying on either of those 
counts —better still on both—opens up oth- 
er possibilities. Staying in private homes is 
now not only legal—it was prohibited un- 
der communism for ideological reasons— 
but also encouraged by the state. ROOM TO 
LET signs are springing up all over Hungary; 
private landlords sometimes even ap- 
proach foreigners at Budapest railway sta- 
tions, offering rooms. While prices are gen- 
erally low in Western terms—from $10 to 
$30 a night—standards vary. A visitor may 
end up in a turn-of-the-century house with 
high ceilings or a grubby room in a tene- 
ment block. Since the booking system re- 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA: Prague's Old City Hall clock always draws a crowd 


mains fairly rigid, visitors should be flexi- 
ble. In East Germany changing from an 
expensive room overlooking a busy railway 
Station to a cheaper one next to a quict 
courtyard can prove to be impossible. Rules 
are still rules, and a voucher is for what it 
Says Its for 

Accommodations are not the only thing 
in short supply. In the summer, restaurants, 
especially the better ones, are often booked 
days in advance. In Romania and Bulgaria, 
even a room ata hotel does not guarantee a 
visitor a seat in the hotel's restaurant. In Po- 
land one may have to stand in line for 
barszcz (beet soup) and golabki (meat-filled 
rolled cabbage). In Prague if one hankers 
after crisp roast duck and three kinds of 
dumplings at a restaurant with a view of 
Hradcany Castle and the Vitava River, one 
must reserve several days ahead 

Whatever the restaurant, expect to in- 
hale much cigarette smoke during the meal; 
no-smoking sections are unknown in East- 
ern Europe. One more tip: for nouvelle cui- 
sine, go somewhere else. At its best, East 
European food is a little like grandma’s: 
ample servings, thick sauces and whipped 
cream on most desserts. But certainly by 
Western standards, cating out is cheap. An 
excellent three-course meal for two at the 
best restaurant in Katowice, in southern 
Poland, costs $11. 

For the independent visitor eager to get 
out of the capital, the best way is to rent a 
car. If you don't want to drive, hire a driver 
as well. The cost should be no more than 
$100 for a full day, and in some places half 
as much. In Prague a former Central Com- 





mittee limousine complete with driver can 
be had for $6 an hour. 

English is now the most widely spoken 
second language throughout the bloc, so it is 
generally casy to find a driver who can un- 
derstand you. But don’t expect to find rural 
folk who speak English. And pack a lunch, 
since you cannot count on anything being 
available in most rural areas. A spare can of 
gasoline in the trunk is a wise precaution 


ven if you have no intention of leav- 

ing a country’s capital, tote along a 

few basic supplies. If you want to 
read a book in your own language, bring it 
with you. If you plan to record the visit with 
your camera, bring film. If you are used to 
smoking mild cigarettes, bring them. If you 
plan to do a lot of walking in new shoes, 
pack some bandages. All these things are 
available—but not everywhere and not 
always. 

Even more valuable is a healthy stock 
of patience. Things still work slowly in 
Eastern Europe, and despite last year’s 
revolutions, the bureaucracy remains cum- 
bersome and frequently uncaring. Too of- 
ten, petty officials think that a routine ad- 
ministrative procedure, such as changing 
money, ts a favor. 

Apart from the well-trod tourist trail 
around the bloc, which leads to such places 
as the Ghetto Memorial in Warsaw, the 
Old Town Square in Prague and the neo- 
Gothic parliament building on the banks of 
the Danube in Budapest, the cities have 
some surprising things to offer. Even the 
region’s grim industrial agglomerations 
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1. Set out with confirmed hotel reservations. 
2. Reserve tables at the best restaurants. 

3. If you head to a rural area, pack a lunch. 
4. If you drive, bring a spare can of gasoline. 
5. Bring your own books, bandages and film. 


are worth seeing, if only to judge for your 
self how badly communism failed. 

You can listen to good jazz in Warsaw, 
take in a performance at what is possibly 
the best puppet theater in the world in 
Prague, and go to an opera in Budapest for 
about what it would cost for an intermis- 
sion drink anywhere in the West. In Cluj, 
the capital of the medieval kingdom of 
Transylvania in Romania, three decades of 
Ceausescu misrule have emptied shops 
and condemned people to a dreary life in 
ill-lighted, poorly heated apartments. But 
the Ceausescu era did not kill the arts. Ata 
recent Rachmaninoff concert performed 
by the Cluj Philharmonic Orchestra, the pi- 
anist was superb. Cost: less than $1. 

For those who want to take home more 
than snapshots, each country has some- 
thing special. It is fun browsing through art 
shops in Poland and pottery and glassware 
stores in Czechoslovakia. The Hungarian 
State record company presses high-quality 
classical records that can be bought for 
about half of what they would cost in the 
West. Hungarian wine is also worth the 
moncy, as is Bulgarian. In the villages west 
of Cluj, delicately embroidered tablecloths 
are sold for the equivalent of a few dollars. 

But by far the best things to take 
home are memories of a way of life that 
still exists in only a few places in the 
West. When has anyone there last seen a 
horse and cart on a four-lane express- 
way? Or oxen tilling a field? Or a Gypsy 
asleep at the reins, rolling down a main 
road? —With reporting by Veit V. Dengler/ 
Budapest and Gertraud Lessing/Weimar 
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Essay 






as keene 
Charles Krauthammer 


AIDS: Getting More Than Its Share? 


L ast month a thousand demonstrators camped outside the 
National Institutes of Health near Washington and with a 
talented display of street theater protested governmental and 
scientific neglect of Arps. If not the angriest demonstration 
Washington has seen in a long time, it was certainly the most 
misdirected. The idea that American government or Ameri- 
can society has been inattentive or unresponsive to AIDs is 
quite simply absurd. Consider: 

Treatment. Congress is about to do something extremely 
rare: allocate money specifically for the treatment of one dis- 
ease. The Senate voted $2.9 billion, the House $4 billion over 
five years for treating Arps. And only ars. When Senator 
Malcolm Wallop introduced an amendment allowing rural 
districts with few Arps patients to spend the money on other 
diseases, the amendment was voted down, 2 to 1. 

Research. Except for cancer, Alps now receives more Gov- 
ernment research money than any other illness in America. 
AIDS gets $1.2 billion to $1.3 billion. Heart disease, for exam- 
ple, receives about half as much, $700 billion. The Arps re- 
search allocation is not just huge, it is hugely disproportionate. 
Alps has killed 83,000 Americans 
in nine years. Heart disease kills 
that many every six weeks. 

Testing. Under pressure 
from Alps activists, the FDA has 
radically changed its regulations 
for testing new drugs. The Ad- 
ministration has proposed “par- 
allel track” legislation that 
would make drugs available to 
certain patients before the usual 
testing process is complete. 
Nothing wrong with this. But 
this exception is for amps pa- 
tients only—a fact that hardly supports the thesis that gov- 
ernment is holding back an aips cure or discriminating 
against AIDs patients. 

The suffering caused by aps is enormous. Sufferers de- 
Serve compassion, and their disease deserves scientific inqui- 
ry. But arps has got far more. aps has become the most privi- 
leged disease in America. Why? Mainly because its victims are 
young, in many cases creative and famous. Their deaths are 
therefore particularly poignant and public. And because one 
of the two groups that Aips disproportionately affects (gay 
men) is highly organized. This combination of conspicuous- 
ness and constituency has allowed aps activists to get more 
research funding, more treatment money and looser drug- 
testing restrictions than any comparable disease. 

Nothing wrong with that. The system for allocating re- 
search and treatment money in American medicine is archaic, 
chaotic and almost random anyway. Under the “Disease of 
the Month Club” syndrome, any disease that has in some way 
affected a Congressman or some relation gets special treat- 
ment. There is rough justice in this method of allocation be- 
cause after a while Congressmen and their kin get to experi- 
ence most of the medical tragedies that life has to offer. At the 
end of the day, therefore, funds tend to get allocated in a fairly 
proportionate way. 

AIDs is now riding a crest of public support, won in the 
rough and tumble of politics. All perfectly legitimate, and a 
tribute to the passion and commitment of Arps activists. But 





that passion turns to mere stridency when they take to the 
Streets to protest that a homophobic society has been ungen- 
erous and stinting in its response to the tragedy of Arps. In 
fact, American society is giving overwhelming and indeed dis- 
proportionate attention and resources to the fight. 

At first the homosexual community was disoriented and 
defensive in reaction to Arps. In the quite understandable at- 
tempt to get public support, it fixed on a strategy of claiming 
that AIDS was everyone’s problem. Since we were all potential 
sufferers—anyone can get AIDs, went the slogan—society as 
an act of self-protection should go all out for cure and care. 

This campaign was initially successful. But then it ran into 
an obstacle. It wasn’t true. Arps is not everyone's problem. It is 
extremely difficult to get Arps. It requires the carrying out of 
specific and quite intentional acts, Nine out of ten people with 
Alps have got it through homosexual sex and/or intravenous 
drug use. The Niu demonstrators, therefore, now appeal less 
to solidarity than to guilt: every person who dies is more blood 
on the hands of a society unwilling to give every dollar de- 
manded for a cure. 

But society has blood on its 
hands every time it refuses to give 
every dollar demanded by the 
cancer lobby, the heart disease 
3 lobby, the diabetes lobby. So now 
a different tack: the claim that 
the AIDS epidemic is, of course, 
not an act of government but an 
act of God—and government has 
not done enough to help its help- 
less victims. 

In fact, tps is far less an act of 
God than is, say, cancer or diabe- 
tes, Apart from a small number of 
relentlessly exploited Ryan White-like exceptions, the over- 
whelming majority of sufferers get Arps through some volun- 
tary action: sex or drug abuse. You don’t get Alps the way you 
used to get TB, by having someone on the trolley cough in your 
face. You don’t get it the way you get, say, brain cancer, which is 
through some act of God that we don’t understand at all. 

Alps is in the class of diseases whose origins we under- 
stand quite well. It is behaviorally induced and behaviorally 
preventable. In that sense it is in the same moral class as lung 
cancer, the majority of whose victims get it through voluntary 
behavior well known to be highly dangerous. For lung cancer 
the behavior is smoking; for Arps, unsafe sex (not, it might be 
noted, homosexuality) and IV drug use. 

As a society we do not refuse either to treat or research 
lung cancer simply because its sufferers brought it on them- 
selves. But we would find it somewhat perverse and distasteful 
if lung cancer sufferers began demonstrating wildly, blaming 
society and government for their problems, and demanding 
that they be first in line for a cure. 

Many people contracted Arps before its causes became 
known, about six years ago. For them it is truly an act of God. 
For the rest (as the word has gone out, an ever increasing per- 
centage), it is an act of man. They, of course, deserve our care 
and treatment. But it is hard to see from where they derive the 
claim to be first in line—ahead of those dying of leukemia and 
breast cancer and stroke—for the resources and compassion 
of a nation. . 
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Meet the 





Americans 
that beat the 
Honda. 


Dodge Shadow Plymouth Sundance 











76 out of 100 people who would consider buying a Japanese car 
rated Dodge Shadow and Plymouth Sundance superior overall to Honda Civic DX.* 


In a recent preference test conducted by U.S 
Testing Company Market Research, Inc.** two groups 
of Ford and GM owners compared Dodge Shadow and 


Air bag vs. no air bag. 
Shadow and Sundance 
have a long list of standard 

Plymouth Sundance to Honda Civic DX. They rated the features including a 

cars on 33 different measurements. driver-side air bag. Civic 
Shadow, with a 2.2-liter engine and Sundance, with doesn't have an air bag 

Now it’s easy 

to own a winner. 
Excellence is very 


an available 2.5, were chosen over Civic by a wide margin 
“It was just about everything I wanted.” 
That was typical of the talk after the test. Some 





other comments: “More horsepower, greater road- affordable. With Chrysler's $750 Rebates! you can 
gripping capabilities”... “It had elegance, it was now buy Dodge Shadow and Plymouth Sundance 
roomy”... “It was a tough turn and the Shadow handled for less than Honda Civic DX."' 
it beautifully”... “I couldn't believe what a snappy little For more test information, write: U.S. Testing 
car it was’.. You hear all these stories about Honda Company Markct Research, Inc., 
being the best car, but | think P.O. Box 1411, 
Sundance has got it beat.” Advantage: Chiys! <a ts Wheeling, Il. 60090. 
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*Combined raw score of two 50-member pancls. ** Not connected or affiliated with the US. Government. ‘Cash back on new 90 dealer stock. See dealer for details 
Cash back directly from Chrysler Corp. Limited time offer. Based on sticker price Comparison of comparably ¢ quipped models. Price difference includes rebate 


